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Full orchestral volume 
over the whole 
playground 


AVE the Orthophonic Victrola- 
Electrola for your outdoor pro- 


Send for the new Educational  gtams. Great orghegtras pour their 
; music from it in full power. The 


Catalog of Orthophonic Records, marchers close at hand, those at the far 
with its many new folk dances, corners of the field, hear “Stars and 

‘ ‘ Be WR eAE ‘ j “se 
marches, and singing games. Stripes Forever” and “Marche Mili 


taire,” as they would hear Sousa’s Band 
itself, or Hertz andthe San Francisco 
Orchestra, playing’on that field. The 
music is as open, as unrestricted as that. 

The Victrola-Electrola No. 8-60 is 
an Orthophonic Victrola with a match- 
less musical performance for indoor 
work. It is an Orthophonic Electrola 
with an electric amplifying system car- 
ried to its highest development for out- 
door performances. You can regulate 
its music from a whisper to tremendous 
force. It gives you full orchestrations, 
full symphonies, under your control for 
indoors and out. 

Attach it to an electric light socket; 
no batteries are needed. It uses little 
current. Entire equipment is in its 
cabinet—a Credenza of outstanding 
beauty . . . Practice and perform to 
the Polish National Orchestra. Sing 
in chorus with the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America. . . . List price of 
the Victrola-Electrola is $650. Ar- 
range a payment plan with your dealer. 
Or with us. 
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The World at Play 


Gifts for Boys’ Work.—Harry E. Bur- 


roughs, founder and sponsor of the Newsboys’ 
Foundation, Boston, has bought the former Elks’ 
Home on Sumner Street, Beacon Hill, Boston, for 


$200,000. It is expected that this building will 
be used by some 4,000 boys. Mr. Burroughs has 
set aside $100,000 additional to provide for the 
carrying out of the educational program of the 
Newsboys’ Foundation. 

The Boys’ Club of Bridgeport will receive ap- 
proximately $33,000 under the will of Mrs. Clara 
Louise Baker of Bridgeport. Frederick D. Baker 
ff the same family has previously bequeathed 
$15,000 to the club. 

Mrs. Kenneth F. Wood of Pawtucket, R. L, 
has recently financed the improvements made in 
the swimming pool and natatorium at a cost of 
more tl $25,000. 

The number of men and women making large 
gifts for the boys and girls of America is increas- 


For the Boys of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

In honor of the late Zenas Crane of Dalton, 
Mass., his son, Z. Marshall Crane, has given 
$150,000 for an addition to the Zenas Crane 
Memorial which houses the Pittsfield 
Boys’ Club 
cated on March 16th, contains a swimming pool 
75 feet long and 35 feet wide and an auditorium 


buildit 


1g, 


The new building, which was dedi- 


which seats 668 people. 


A Bequest for a Band.—The will of Charles 
\. Jones of Keene, New Hampshire, provides 
$1,000 for a municipal band. 


Joseph Lee Honored.—In celebration of the 
opening of the one hundredth playground in the 
city of Boston, and to honor Joseph Lee, Presi- 
dent of the P. R. A. A., and formerly a member 
of the Boston School Committee, a dinner was 
given on March 12th by the playground workers. 


More than 250 people attended. Miss Julia 
Murphy, Supervisor of Playgrounds, was in 
charge of the program and Frederic J. O’Brien, 
Associate Director of Physical Education of the 
Boston School, was the toastmaster. Dennis Mc- 
Carthy read a poem which he had written for the 
occasion. 


Hamilton Receives More Play Space.—<As 
a Christmas gift to Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
C. S. Wilcox has given to the Playground Asso- 
ciation a piece of property necessary for the ex- 
tension of the Wilcox Playground, previously 
given the city by Mr. Wilcox. The value of the 
property is $2,400; of the original playground 
$3,400, - 

Following the announcement of this gift, two 
friends of the Association each offered $500 to- 
ward the installation of a wading pool on the play- 
ground. 


A Memorial Community House in Salem, 
Ohio.—Some time previous to 1919 W. H. Mul- 
lins of Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, Ohio, 
donated to the citizens of the town a site for a 
memorial community house and $100,000 for its 
erection. Because of the high price of labor and 
material, the building was not constructed at that 
time but in 1922 interest in the project was re- 
vived and the community house—a memorial to 
the veterans of the World War—became a reality 
in 1923. 

Five years later, in 1928, the house is reported 
to be filling an increasingly important place in the 
community and giving recreational leadership in 
the community at large. The director of the com- 
munity house was recently instrumental in secur- 
ing the building with two tennis courts in the city 
park by the Kiwanis Club and in arranging the 
A gift of two 


acres near the memorial building for playground 


community Christmas celebration. 


purposes was recently made by the donor of the 
building. This property is valued at $5,000. 
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RECREATION CENTER, 


Bozeman Benefits by Gift of Building.— 


The first recr ente1 Bozeman, Montana. 


] 


a communit ut 6,200 people, has been made 


possible throu rene rosity of Mrs. E. Broox 
Martin, in pre ing to the city a building at 
Beall Parl e dedication exercises were par- 
ticularly interesting through the presence not only 
of Mrs. Mart who made the presentation 
speech, but \ W. J. Beall, whose home—the 
site of the new building—for many years occupied 
the block of yund now used as a park and play- 
ground. T1 paid Mr. Ottinger Romney 
and Miss | k of the Montana State College 
and former members of the Salt Lake Recreation 
Department for their part in making the recrea- 
tion program possible 

Old Farm Becomes Park.—George Det- 
weiler, a resident of Peoria, Illinois, has recently 
given the cit park purposes the old Detweiler 


farm of al res containing the most beau- 


tiful hills, ind brooks in that part of the 
city. Fro lls the ground slopes down 
across about half mile of level fields to the 
banks of tl nois River. The old Detweiler 


homestead, pe af southern colonial archi- 
tecture, occu splendid location at the end 
of a long driveway back into the property. For 
eighty or eighty-five years it was a center of hos- 
This beautiful 


pitality and ious landmark. 


30ZEMAN, MOonr. 


old mansion will be preserved as a museum of 
pioneer days, remodeled to provide necessary 


facilities. 


The Commonwealth Fund Reports.—The 
expenditure of $1,100,000 last year by the Com- 
monwealth Fund in an effort to improve the physi- 
cal and mental health of the American children 1s 
described in the ninth annual report of the Gen- 
eral Director, Barry C. Smith, which has just ap- 
peared. The report tells of the health work dem- 
onstrations which have been conducted, of the 
support given child welfare and health work in 
Austria, of the development of child guidance 
clinics and of visiting teacher work in public 
schools, of educational research activities and of 
the development of rural hospitals. Copies may 
be secured from the Commonwealth Fund, 1 East 
57th Street, New York City. 


A New Service.—Berkeley, Cal., has just 
published a leaflet entitled, “Where Will You 
Spend Your Vacation?” It lists and describes 
in detail all the camps in that vicinity under the 
supervision and control of the Recreation Depart- 


ment. 


Traveling Playgrounds.—Chelsea, Mass., is 
having made swings on wheels which, together 
with small teeters and other apparatus, including 





THE WORLD 


slides, will be moved from street to street—5 sets 
will cover the town. Streets are roped off on 
regular time schedule and supervisors move about 
itus, thus affording playgrounds for all 
who do not attend scattered 


with appat 


the smajl children 


Clubs Develop Program.—Mr. Roy Schlen- 
ter of Plainfield, N. J., has an interesting devel- 
opment in handling his program in the form of 
clubs. He has a Golf Club, Lawn Bowl Club, 
and Cricture and Nature Club. The clubs are 
virtually autonomous and self-sustaining; they 


elect their own officers and plan their own pro-~ 
grams 

lhe advantage of this is that with a minimum 
| maximum of program in these 


time tnere 1s 


More Facilities for West Orange, N. J.— 
\pproval has been secured for a $25,000 recrea- 
m the Lafayette Playground ; 


tion shelter hous 


for $18,000 the preparation and equipment of 
the Jenkins Playground and for the purchase of 
3% acres at a cost of $30,000, for the Woodhull 
Playgrot Chis was part of a new develop- 
ment at a neighborhood where building lots 
are worth from $3,000 to $5,000.) Four new 
concrete courts will be put in at Colgate Play- 


New York University Opens Summer 
School.—The 1928 Summer School at New 
York University, with thirty-four years’ expe- 
rience behind it, offers many inducements to the 
student who is seriously interested in the learning 
process. Four hundred and two courses in forty- 
eight different subject groups, presented by a 
faculty of two hundred and sixty-one specialists. 
will be offered from Monday, July 9th, until Fri- 
day, August 17th. 

Work will be given largely at the Washington 
Square Center of the University, which possesses 
facilities for 15,000 students. Courses in Physical 
Education at camp site Lake Sebago, near Bear 
Mountain, N. Y., and Education courses at Os- 
wego and Chautauqua will be offered. There will 
be a special course in educational play production 
under Professor Somerville, conductor of the 
Washington Square College Players, and a prac- 
tical course in Journalism for High School. 
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The Allegheny School of Natural History. 
—The New York State Museum and the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences in cooperation with 
the Allegheny State Park Commission has an- 
nounced the second season of the School of Nat- 
ural History to be held from July 9 to August 25. 
The school is located within the Allegheny State 
Park at a point accessible from Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania, eight miles away, and from Salamanca, 
New York, about twenty miles from the school. 
Special buildings have been erected for the school, 
including a small outdoor museum. Courses will 
be offered in field zoology, field botany, field 
geology, natural history of birds and nature study. 
Inquiries should be addressed to registration office, 
Allegheny School of Natural History, New York 
State Museum, Albany, New York. 


A Training Course for Industrial Recrea- 
tion Leaders.—The Los Angeles Playground 
and Recreation Department recently conducted a 
training course, designed to develop leaders cap- 
able of carrying on program activities within in- 
dustrial firms. In connection with these courses, 
the Red Cross provided specialists for a series of 
lectures on nutrition and diet, personal hygiene 
and personal aid. The Physical Education De- 
partment of the University of California assigned 
members of its staff to give talks and demonstra- 
tions on phases of the recreation program. 


A Playground Handbook.—In the new edi- 
tion of “Rules and Regulations,” governing the 
operation of the municipal playgrounds main- 
tained by the Chicago Bureau of Parks, Play- 
grounds and Bathing Beaches, the Bureau has is- 
sued a most useful handbook for playground 
workers. In addition to the instructions to work- 
ers on the subject of report blanks, duties and 
similar matters, there is a suggested program of 
special activities for each month of the year. An- 
other helpful and practical section is that dealing 
with suggested events which may be promoted in 
each playground at the option of the director. 
These events are outlined in some detail.. The 
directions are given for playing a number of 
games such as modified soccer, football, touch ball 
and others. 

Recreation workers will find this booklet ex- 
ceedingly helpful and it is suggested that any one 
desiring a copy write Theo. A. Gross, Superin- 
tendent of Playgrounds, Room 1004, City Hall, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


PLayGRoUNDS WITHOUT CHILDREN 







































AND CHILDREN WITHOUT PLAYGROUNDS 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN City By Morris AS A PLEA FOR MORE EFFECTIVE COORDINATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC SCHOOL RECREATION SYSTEMS 
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What Recreation Owes to the Individual * 


EpGar J. BUTTENHEIM 


President, The American City Magazine 


“More room for play!” is the persistent plea 
of the city planner and the park commissioner 
and the recreation director everywhere. 

More swimming pools, bathing beaches, stad- 
iums, athletic fields; more golf courses, tennis 
courts, baseball diamonds. Active demand from 
would-be participants shows that the 3219 swim- 
ming pools in cities, and the 276 municipal bath- 
ing beaches provide but a drop in the puddle of 
public bathing and water sports requirements; 
and that the 194 public golf courses, the 6274 
tennis courts in parks and such places, the un- 
counted athletic fields, the 1670 indoor playing 
centers, all serve by example to create an enthusi- 
asm for so many more. 

Yet none of these things constitutes the in- 
dispensable of public recreation. 

Let us ask the question, then, What is the 
one vital need of present-day recreation? Or, to 
turn the question about, is there any one funda- 
mental weakness or lack, that causes, now and 
then, the conviction to get abroad that some 
particular city’s recreation system, adequately 
financed and operated according to the most mod- 
ern ideas of efficiency, fails to figure in the lives 
of any perceptible part of the community? Is it 
that recreation fails to recreate in any wholesale 
way’ “To recreate,” as all pedagogues explain 
introductory to discussions on the psychology of 
play, signifies “to give fresh life to, to reanimate, 
to revive Play is that kind of activity into 
which people throw themselves with a push of 
enthusiasm and a resolute letting go. All that 
has been done in the past and all that present 
achievements suggest in future programs of ex- 
panded activities along the recognized lines of 
public play constitute this sort of activity for 
some of the people, and thus far, it is good. The 
vital necessity would seem to be for the plus 
which would mean that all of the population 
would be able to find within the recreation system 
some means of creative self-expression. The 

*Fron meeting, “What Are the Great Needs in the 


~ reation Movement Today,” Recreation Conugress. Memphis, 
enn. 


system itself would seem to need, for its greater 
perfection, a broadening out until it embraces 
comprehensive musical programs, art programs, 
dramatic programs, more handcrafts, more nature 
study. By reason of the nature of modern econ- 
omic life, the playground and all its equivalents 
must increasingly become laboratories for all sorts 
of experiments that individuals may have op- 
portunity to try out nowhere else. In an age 
of over-specialization, it must be more broadly 
general. The home nowadays specializes in pre- 
paring the child for school, the school centers 
attention on preparing him for his work in the 
world, and his job offers, at most, latitude for 
the exercise of two or three specializations. The 
great opportunity and the great need in the recre- 
ation movement today is for those facilities which 
look more to the development of the “whole 
man.” 

The too carefully programmed and the too 
scientifically equipped recreation system will learn 
how to diversify its programs of general and 
special cultural pursuits, will expand on the side 
of the creative and the imaginative to off-set 
the too great literalness of workaday life. It will 
somehow give back to the individual the old 
command of the forces about him which he has 
sometimes seemed in danger of losing, the ancient 
skills of his hand with materials and the ancient 
ability to dream. He will discover in some of 
the centers which the recreation system must learn 
how to provide, his special aptitudes, and will find 
his way about again easily among the external 
powers that have sometimes threatened to sub- 
merge him. He will find character and self- 
esteem and fellowship with his companions,—and 
joy. A complex civilization must ultimately 
develop a recreation system in which the most 
important cultural assets of the great cities and 
the most wonder-inspiring scenic beauties and 
adventure opportunities of the great outdoors 
will all be made to figure in a ministry to the 
leisure-time pursuits of the whole people. 
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Are You Alive? 


By Stuart CHASE 


The follow ino 


9 raises an interesting ques- 
tion for reflectio1 


ig scale of values 


There seems to be an ascendi: 
in life, and somewhere in this scale there is a 
line—probabl; irred one—below which one 
more or less *‘ ind above which one more 


or less “lives.” 


I have often bee erplexed by people who talk 
about “life.” ricans, they tell me, do not 
know how t but the French—ah, the 
French !—or the H irians, or the Poles, or the 
Patagonians! When | ask them what they mean 
by life they d t advance me an inch in my 
quest of the de n of life. 

What does it mean to be alive, to live intensely ? 


What do social 


a new order of 


ets mean when they promise 


Obviously they cannot mean 


a new quality fe never before enjoyed by 
anyone, but extension of vitality for the 
masses of mat n those qualities of “life” 
which have hi een enjoyed only by a few 
individuals nor? wr by large numbers of in- 


dividuals rar 


What is it 


enjoved, and how is it to 


be shared more extensively Can we hold life 

to a point for a moment while we examine it? 
What, concret s this ‘‘awareness,” this 

“well-being?” | nt in a rather personal way 


to tell you th: [ have found them. I want 


I live in contradistinction 


to tell you wher 
to when I think I “exist.” I want to make life 
very definite in of my own experience, for 
in matters of 

of data one has 


life means to other 


nature about the only source 
oneself. [I do not know what 
people but I do know what it 
means to me, and I have worked out a method 
of measuring it 

I get out of bed in the morning, gulp coffee 
and headlines, demand to know where my rain- 
coat is, start for the office—and so forth. These 
are the crude data. Take the days as they come, 
put a plus beside the living hours and a minus 
before the dead ones; find out just what makes 
the live ones live and the dead ones die. Can we 
catch the verihood of life in such an analysis? 
The poet will say no, but I am an accountant and 


only write poetry out of hours. 


y 


Condensed from Th: 
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Published by court: f The Nation and the Reader’s Digest— 


My notes show a classification of 11 states of 
being in which | feel | am alive, and five states 
in which I feel I only exist. These are major 
states, needless to say. In addition, | find scores 
of sub-states which are too obscure for me to 
analyze. The 11 “plus” reactions are these: 

[ seem to live when | am creating something— 
writing this article, for instance ; making a sketch, 
working on an economic theory, building a book- 
shelf, making a speech. 

\rt certainly vitalizes me. A good novel, some 
poems, some pictures, operas, many beautiful 
buildings and particularly bridges affect me as 
though | took the artist’s blood into my own veins. 
There are times, however, when a curtain falls 
over my perceptions which no artist can pene- 
trate. 

The mountains and the sea and stars—all the 
old subjects of a thousand poets—renew life in 
me. As in the case of art, the process is not auto- 
matic—I hate the sea sometimes—but by and 
large, I feei ihe iine of existence below me when 
| see these things. 

Love is life, vital and intense. Very real to 
me also is the love one bears one’s friends. 

[ live when I am stimulated by good conver- 
sation, good argument. There is a sort of vitality 
in just dealing with ideas that to me at least is 
very real. 

I live when I am in the pressure of danger— 
rock-climbing, for example 

I feel very much alive in the presence of a genu- 
ine sorrow. 

[ live when I play—preferably out-of-doors. 
Such things as diving, swimming, skating, skiing, 
dancing, sometimes driving a motor, sometimes 
walking. 

One lives when one takes food after genuine 
hunger, or when burying one’s lips in a cool moun- 
tain spring after a long climb. 

One lives when one sleeps. A sound healthy 
sleep after a day spent in out-of-doors gives one 
the feeling of a silent, whirring dynamo. In vivid 
dreams I am convinced one lives. 

I live when I laugh—spontaneously and heart- 
ily. 

In contradistinction to “living” I find five main 
states of “existence” as follows: 


<eEre 
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I exist when I am doing drudgery of any kind 
—adding up figures, washing dishes, answering 
most letters, attending to money matters, reading 
newspapers, shaving, dressing, riding on street 
cars, or up and down in elevators, buying things. 

[| exist when attending the average social func- 
tion—a tea, a dinner, listening to dull people talk, 
discussing the weather. 

Eating, drinking, or sleeping when one is al- 
ready replete, when one’s senses are dulled, are 
states of existence, not life. For the most part I 
exist when I am ill. 

Old scenes, old monotonous things—city walls, 
too familiar streets, houses, rooms, furniture, 
clothes—drive one to the existence level. Sheer 
ugliness, such as one sees in the stockyards or in 
a city slum, depress me intensely. 

| retreat from life when I become angry. I 
exist through rows and misunderstandings and in 
the blind alleys of “getting even.” 

So, in a general way, I set life off from exist- 
ence. It must be admitted of course that “living” 
is often a mental state quite independent of physi- 
cal environment or occupation. One may feel— 
in springtime for instance—suddenly alive in old, 
monotonous surroundings. Then even dressing 


and dishwashing become eventful and one sings 
as one shaves. but these outbursts are on the 
whole abnormal. By and large there seems to be 


a definite cause for living and a definite cause for 
existing. So it is with me at any rate. I believe 
that I could deliberately “live” twice as much—in 
hours—as | do now if only I would come out from 
under the chains of necessity—largely economic— 
which bind me. 

| have indeed made some estimates of the actual 
time | have spent above and below the “existence” 
line. For instance, my notes show that in one 
week, of the 168 contained therein, I only “lived” 
about 40 of them, or 25 percent of the total time. 
This allowed for some creative work, a Sunday’s 
hike, some genuine hunger, some healthy sleep, a 
little stimulating reading, two acts of a play, part 
of a moving picture, and eight hours of interesting 
discussion with various friends. 

It may be that the states of being which release 
life in me release it in most human beings. Gen- 
erally speaking, one’s salvation is bound closely 
with that of all mankind—the ratio of living, of 
growing with that of the mass of one’s fellow- 
men. 


The Shorter School 
Day* 


Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent of 
schools, is wholeheartedly in agreement with 
Health Commissioner Louis I. Harris that home- 
work should be eliminated and the school day cut 
for the lower grade pupils. But while he agrees 
that the shorter school day advocated by Dr. 
Harris would be of “inestimable value” to the 
children, Dr. O’Shea pointed out today that the 
program would have to be worked out “very 
slowly” and that it must meet with the approval 
of the parents and the taxpayers before it can be 
put into effect. 

Dr. Harris’s plan, which was presented at a 
recent meeting of the New York County Medical 
Society, where it won the approval of the phy- 
sicians, who attended the meeting, calls for a single 
period of daily instruction lasting three or four 
hours for all children up to thirteen years of age. 

“Although such a plan would undoubtedly be 
a good thing for the school child, the program 
would have to be worked in slowly, beginning 
with the lowest grade,” said Dr. O’Shea. “We 
cannot change our course of study time table 
overnight. The matter presents certain problems 
of school administration and organization, with 
which perhaps Dr. Harris is not quite so familiar 
as I am. 


Not AN Economy 


“Shortening the school day might appear to be 
an economy, in that it would reduce part time, 
but it would in the end prove much more expensive 
to the taxpayer, since it would require a consid- 
erable extension of our recreation and physical 
education program, with an attendant increase in 
the force of teachers fitted for such work and the 
addition of more play and physical education fa- 
cilities. Most of our newer buildings are equipped 
for such a program, but the old buildings, unfor- 
tunately, are not. 

“Such a change would also need wide and sym- 
pathetic publicity in order to gain the approval of 
the parents and the taxpayers. When the first 
grade hours were shortened to four hours a day 
several years ago there was raised a hue and cry 
and a shout of ‘politics.’ Many people thought 
that it was merely a ruse by which we desired to 


*From the New York Sun of Saturday, January 7, 1928. 
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camouflage congestion and short time. While 
a cut in part would be one of by-prod- 
ucts of such move, it would never be our 
sole reason for such a change. A shorter school 


day in the lower elementary grades and an ex- 


physical and recreational work 


tended program 


] 


would be of inestimable value to the children.” 


8) 


rUBLIC SUPPORT 
Dr. Harris discussion of the plan before 
the Medical Society also called attention to the 
need for an « tened public sentiment to sup- 
port the proposed change in the length of the pres- 


ent school d 


“From my ences with Dr. O’Shea, super- 


intendent of | have learned that he as 
well as a number of leaders in the educational 
system of the city see clearly and fully the dis- 
advantages e present system to children, 


» far as hours and con- 


teachers and par¢ in s 


ditions of w concerned, but we must have 


an enlightened popular sentiment to support 
a radical depat n the methods that obtain at 
present,” s Harris. ‘In my _ various 
speeches I ha entured to make certain revolu- 
tionary suggestions, knowing that I voiced the 
general feeling of Dr. O’Shea and those who are 
associated wit! m in the direction of our edu- 


cational syste 


Home Work 


“For practically all children up to the age of 
thirteen years I would insist on a single period of 
daily instruct lasting three to four hours, ac- 
cording to Such a period of instruction 


would include opportunity to do the home 


work that may necessary to bring out the in- 
dividual resourcefulness and initiative of the child 
and to make more familiar with newly im- 
parted instructio lt would make it possible for 


children who ive missed the point of an 


explanation to make known their failure and to 
be assisted before they are confirmed in their 
errors. 


“T am firml inced that single periods of 


1 


instruction dren in public schools, even 


those in the | r grades, would not add to the 


number of m diminish from the sum total 


of achievement of those who are a product of the 


public school With a single session a day 
there would be time for out-door recreation and 


some of it « be organized and directed by 
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teachers who have specialized in this field of work 
so as to carry over the educational influence in 
character building through play and to prevent 
many of the accidents that occur daily.” 

Dr. Harris also expressed himself as being even 
more “unalterably opposed to keeping children in 
after school hours” as a disciplinary measure than 
he is to home work. 


Kite Flying at Miami 
Beach 


Kite flying is one of the most popular activities 
at Miami Beach, Florida, reports the Recreation 
Department. 

This year kite clubs have been organized in the 
schools and instructions given for the making of 
various types of kites which would be included 
in the contest held in March. The result was 
a sky full of kites during the month of February. 
The civic clubs of the city gave their support to 
the tournament and each member was assigned a 
boy whom he financed for the materials needed 
to build the kite. All kites were homemade and 
were built without help from any adults. On 
March 9, the first contest was held, prizes being 
awarded for the kite flying the longest distance, 
the one flying the highest and the most unique. 
The boys were given ten minutes to get their kites 
in the air and any boy failing to do so within the 
required time was disqualfied. They were then 
given thirty minutes for the actual flying and the 
winners were chosen at the end of this period. 
Over one hundred boys entered. 

On March 18th a contest was held for the 
largest and smallest kites that would fly for 
twenty minutes. The same time limit held for 
getting the kite in the air, but the flying time was 
cut from thirty to twenty minutes. The prize for 
the largest kite went to the boy having a kite 7 
feet, 8 inches from tip to tip and using sash weight 
cord to fly it with. The smallest kite measured 
2 inches from tip to tip and was made of matches 
and tissue paper. 

On March 3lst the fathers of the boys staged 
a dual kite flying contest to decide whether the 
kites that dad used to make have any better fly- 
ing qualities than those made by the present gen- 
eration. 
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Independence 


Since the idea of a safe and sane Fourth of 
luly was introduced in 1909, Independence Day 
celebrations have become not only safer but also 
more truly representative of the real meaning of 
our greatest national holiday. This is especially 
true of the larger cities. In many small towns 
and cities, however, the pursuit of the greased 
pig, cheap carnivals, pie eating contests, and fer- 
vid spread-eagle oratory, retain a prominent place 
in the program 

While thrilling spectacles like wild west rodeos, 


automobile and horse races, balloon ascensions, 
daredevil airplane stunts, and fireworks remain 
the most alluring features of numerous celebra- 
tions, the interpretation of local, state and na- 
tional historical events through pageants, tab- 
leaux, masques and parades has made substantial 
progress. There has also been a great increase 


in sport and recreational programs in which large 


numbers citizens themselves take part instead 
f merely acting the role of spectators. 

(he enormous outflow of people from cities on 
the eve of the Fourth of July, especially when 
the holiday comes at a week end, has created some 
impression that community Independence Day 
celebrations may fail for lack of patrons. A study 
of the actual facts in many cities in recent years 


shows this to be erroneous. Two vast and directly 
opposite traffic movements take place in connec- 
tion with this holiday. Hundreds of thousands 
of city dwellers leave town by train and automo- 
bile seeking the country, outlying parks, the moun- 
tains, and the seashore. Moving in the opposite 
direction, thousands of country and small town 
people flow into the cities to seek thrills and enter- 
tainment. Wherever good programs are held, 
there is no difficulty in attracting large crowds of 
participants and spectators. The holding of cele- 
brations in city parks where picnicking in the 
cool shade of the trees or by water is possible, 
provides a happy combination of relaxation and 
entertainment. Besides, large numbers of people 
drive out of town during part of the day but 
return to witness or take part in the special pro- 
grams that have been arranged. 

People generally do not care for long drawn- 
out speeches on this occasion. Only orators who 
know how to be brief are welcome. The inter- 
pretation of the day’s meaning through pageants, 


Day Programs 


tableaux, folk dancing and parades has proved 
more effective than lectures. 

In large cities there is a trend to a celebration 
of the day by districts and neighborhoods, many 
conducted in identical or like pattern, in some 
cases supplemented by a central program with 
special features. A single huge general celebra- 
tion in a large city is difficult to manage and con- 
trol. Frequently the more excitable participants 
threaten to get out of hand. 

All general programs, whether in large or small 
communities, must provide interesting and at- 
tractive, if possible novel, features, to be well 
attended. 


PuRPOSES OF COMMUNITY CELEBRATIONS 


In community Independence Day celebrations 

there is opportunity : 

To recall with pride and reverence the cour- 
age, sacrifice, and vision of the founders of 
American independence ; 

To re-emphasize the principles of justice, 
democracy, and tolerance upon which this 
government was founded and to encourage 
their continuance in the present and future; 

To dramatize through appropriate ceremonies 
the entrance into citizenship of the native 
born who have recently come of age and of 
the foreign born who have just been natur- 
alized ; 

Through games, sports, picnics, pageantry, fes- 
tivals, and other spectacles, through music 
and brief addresses, to bring neighborhoods 
and communities together in unified programs 
of recreation and entertainment suitable to 
the day; 

To promote safety, especially among children, 
by substituting wholesome and harmless rec- 
reation for the use of dangerous fireworks. 
This is still very important. In 1926, 111 
persons were killed and 1,030 injured in the 
use of fireworks. Most of these persons 
were children. 


TypicAL INDEPENDENCE Day ProGRAMS 


The initiative in organizing community cele- 
brations has been taken by a variety of organi- 
zations. In case the municipality does not assume 
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charge, an organization of a civic and non-parti- 
san character is best suited to sponsor such events. 
Chambers of commerce, the American Legion, 
park or recreation commissions, women’s clubs, 
the P. T. A., and service clubs often take up the 
idea, asking all the organizations to cooperate. 
The unselfish assistance of all groups and individ- 
uals is necessary to make the program successful. 

The following programs that have been success- 
fully carried out in different types of cities illus- 
trate the possibilities. 


NoTABLE PROGRAM IN BOSTON 
( Pop. 787,000) 


Under a citizens’ public celebration committee 
founded in 1912 to cooperate with the municipal 
director of public celebrations and other city off- 
cials, many successful holiday programs, including 
Independence Day celebrations, have been organ- 
ized in Boston. Each holiday has its committee 
appointed by the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation for that occasion only. 

A general celebration on the Fourth of July is 
carried out in the heart of the city, and district 
celebrations duplicating the central one in some 
particulars are held in fifteen sections of the com- 
munity. District chairmen are appointed by the 
mayor. An outline of the general celebration fol- 
lows: 
9:30a.m. Flag Raising Ceremonies—City Hall 

National flag hoisted by mayor 
City flag by chairman of committee 
“Star Spangled Banner” by the band 
9:40a.m. Escort of the mayor and others to 
State House. 
Patriotic veterans and military organi- 
zations in session 
9:45a.m. Reading of Declaration of Indepen- 
dence 
Declaration read by high school stu- 
dent in continental dress 
Band selection 
Procession moves on to Boston Com- 
mons 
11:00 a.m. Oration Exercises—Boston Common 
Singing by a chorus, two brief ad- 
dresses, and an oration 
Finale. 
colors with pledge of allegiance and 
“Star Spangled Banner” 


Flag ceremony with massed 


Music by band and chorus. Radio 
broadcast of ceremonies 
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10:00a.m. Municipal Athletic Meet 
Swimming races, Charles River 
3:30 p.m.-5 :00 p.m. Children’s Pageant, “The 
Weeping Princess,” Boston Com- 
mon 
7:30 p.m. Sunset Flag Ceremony, Boston Com- 
mon 
Military parade with ceremony of 
colors and lowering of the flag 
8 :00-10:00 p.m. Evening Community Demon- 
stration—Boston Common 
Annual event since 1912. Usual audi- 
ence, 75,000 or more 
Music by U. S. Army Band. Singing 
of America by audience. 
Singing by Swedish male chorus 
Community singing—Old Folks at 
Home, Old Black Joe 
Swedish folk dances 
Specialty—tumbling, pyramids, and 
acrobatics 
Three songs by Polish chorus 
Scotch sword dance 
Community singing — Long, Long 
Trail and Smiles 
Folk dances by Swedish Folk Dance 
Club of Boston 
Singing by Swedish male chorus 
Dutch dance 
Dance of the butterflies 
Community singing—Keep the Home 
Fires Burning, Auld Lang Syne 
Group of dances by South End House 
settlement 
Episode from pageant, The Weeping 
Princess 
Community singing—Dixie, March- 
ing Through Georgia, and Battle 
Hymn of the Republic 
Two dances—Cossack dance and mili- 
tary dance 
Patriotic finale—military pantomime 
In connection with the district celebrations, 
games, sports, and athletic events for children 
were held on twenty-five playgrounds with free 
ice cream to the young children. Five afternoon 
and ten evening band concerts were given in vari- 
ous sections of the city. Boston’s celebrations 


have been distinctive in that they illustrate the 
recreative arts of many races. The program typi- 
fies the cosmopolitan attitude of the city and is 
indicative of the cooperation so valuable to the 
welfare of the community. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CELEBRATIONS IN MILWAUKEE 


(Pop. 517,000) 


These celebrations for Milwaukee children have 
been held for many years under the auspices of 
a sane Fourth of July commission of sixteen mem- 
bers appointed by the mayor. A chief marshal 
is appointed who, in turn, selects marshals to 
lead parades in connection with each neighbor- 
hood celebration. Before the schools close late 
in June, the chief marshal makes an announce- 
ment of the location, hours and committees for 
each neighborhood program. This is read in all 
the schools. An announcement is issued to teach- 
ers and principals in printed form. 

At nine o’clock in the morning, the school chil- 
dren gather at designated points and led by large 
bands under the direction of the marshal, parade 
to their respective neighborhood parks. Those 
marching in the parade receive ice cream at the 
end of the march. 

Neighborhood celebrations, all of like pattern, 
are held in each park. Typical of them is one at 
Humboldt Park, outlined below. In_ general 
charge were a marshal, a park chairman, and pro- 
gram chairman. The committee included a gen- 
eral chairman, vice-chairman, treasurer, secretary, 
and chairmen of finance, publicity, entertainment, 
music, doll parade, and refreshments. The work 
of all committees was voluntary. The program 
was as follows: 

9:00 a.m. Parade of School Children 
10 :00 a.m.-12:00 m. Games, Races and Athletic 
Contests—for prizes 
12 :00-1 :30 p.m. Luncheon 
2.00 p.m. Doll Parade formed at East entrance 
to park 
3:00 p.m. Ten Minute Address by prominent 
speaker 
Children’s program (various numbers 
contributed by different schools, 
public and parochial ) 
1. Tribute to the colonies 


2. Virginia reel 

3. Handkerchief drill 

4. Star Spangled Banner pantomime 
5. Soldier drill 

6. Calisthenic drill 

7. Duquesne Shoemakers’ Dance, 


Ace of Diamonds, Carousel 
8. Anitro’s Dance 
9. The Brownies’ Conquest 
10. Sunflower March 


11. Xylophone selections 
12. Professional yodler with accom- 
panist 
13. Military drill and calisthenics 
7.00 p.m. Band Concert 
8.30 p.m. Fire Works 
This program is held primarily for the children 
and their parents. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


(Pop. 95,000) 


Thirty thousand people from three states en- 
joyed the general 1927 program in this city. The 
program was as follows: 

9:00 a.m. City Golf Tournament. Tennis tourna- 
ment 

9 :30a.m. Marathon Swim 

2:15 p.m. Boat and Canoe Races 

3:30 p.m. Tennis Tournament Continued 

4:30 p.m. Surf Board Exhibition 

5:00 p.m. Presentation to Successful Crew—by 
Kiwanis Club 

6:30 p.m. Band Concert 

8:00 p.m. Lighted Boat Parade 

8:30 p.m. Fireworks displayed from four barges 
in Ohio River 

The municipal superintendent of recreation was 
the general chairman of the committee, which in- 
cluded representatives from the following organi- 
zations: The Y. M. C. A., Boat Club, Tennis Club, 
and Municipal Golf Club. Prizes and money 
were donated by a group of private and business 
organizations. The celebration cost $1,500, about 
five cents per individual attending. 


1926 CELEBRATION IN EvANSTON, ILLINOIS 


This is a residential suburb of 60,000 popula- 
tion. A slogan, “Don’t go off on July Fourth,” 
was adopted and printed on giant red cardboard 
firecrackers in a conspicuous place. 

In the morning there was a program of games, 
races, novelty events and stunts for children. In 
the afternoon, a tennis tournament and baseball 
game were held in the park and a pageant, The 
Stars and Stripes, was given at the high school 
amphitheatre by 150 children under the auspices 
of the department of recreation. 

At four thirty o’clock, there was a band concert 
and in the evening an illuminated parade with 
many floats and ending with a brilliant electrical 
display on a seventy-five foot fountain. A com- 
munity dance concluded the program. 
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During the course of the day there were a 
home beautiful contest and a home picnic contest. 
Prizes for the home beautiful were awarded on 
the basis of decoration, neatness, care of shrub- 
bery and trees, and general beautiful effect. 


TypicAL RuRAL PROGRAMS 


The Cass County, la., celebration two years ago 
was held at Atlantic, a town of 5,524 population, 
under the auspices of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Twelve thousand persons attended in the 
morning and 15,000 in the afternoon. Elimina- 
tion baseball games in the morning were followed 
by a picnic dinner. In the afternoon there was 
more baseball, a band concert at the fair grounds, 
an address by the mayor and by the two repre- 
sentatives of the farm bureau, a quartette, an 
address by the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion president, and a sports program. The pro- 
gram was financed by business men and farmers. 


P. T. A. Succests Goop RuraL ProGRAM 


This program is as follows: 
8:00a.m. A band drawn on a truck moves 
throughout each neighborhood in the 
town. A man with a megaphone calls 
out that games will begin at the school 
playground at 10:30 
10:30 a.m. Games, followed by a parade to the 
picnic grounds. At the picnic grounds 
a program of community singing. 
Speaker 
12:00m. Two hour luncheon period 
2:00 p.m. Contests. Baseball. Storytelling for 
children, followed by patriotic pag- 
eant,, the celebration concluding with 
a block dance 
It is recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed in April and get under way by May first. 
Subcommittees should include grounds, sanitation, 
concessions, bands, parade, games, prizes, com- 
munity singing, speaker, pageants, finance. 


CITIZENSHIP DAy FEATURES 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs sev- 


eral years ago issued helpful suggestions on utiliz- 
ing Independence Day to dramatize the coming 
of foreign born and native born into the duties and 
privileges of citizenship. The suggestions include 
holding an outdoor meeting to which all the native 
born who have come of age during the year and 


all foreign born naturalized during the last twelve 
months are invited. A processional in which the 
new citizens lead and all patriotic and veteran or- 
ganizations take part, is recommended. The mu- 
sic should be furnished by a band. A high-class 
speaker for a brief address, chorus singing of 
favorite patriotic hymns, and a display of flags, 
are also recommended. It has been suggested 
that the processional be arranged by persons of 
artistic ability so that the most picturesque effects 
may be secured. 

A late afternoon hour after the heat of the day 
has diminished should be selected. Newspaper 
publicity and early planning are among the rec- 
ommendations. If public celebration ceremonies 
are being held in the community, it is desirable to 
have citizenship papers delivered in connection 
with them. This may be arranged by conference 
with the foreign born and naturalization office. 

To such a program folk songs and a presenta- 
tion of buttons, flags, a printed message from the 
president of the United States, and leaflets on the 
advantages of citizenship may be added. 

For further suggestions on citizenship cere- 
monies, see Bulletin on the Observance of Inde- 
pendence Day by the Jewish Welfare Board. This 
is included in the reference to materials. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES 


From various programs held throughout the 
country in recent years, the following miscellane- 
ous features have been compiled. 


SUNRISE SERVICE 

In 1924 Westfield, New Jersey, initiated a sun- 
rise service in its park under the auspices of the 
Sons and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. The ceremony was held at 7:30, not actu- 
ally at sunrise. Forty-eight aerial bombs woke 
the population of the town and gave notice of the 
program. The last bomb released a flag sus- 
pended on a tri-colored parachute. The program 
included a brief prayer, the singing of America 
by the audience with band accompaniment, read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, a short 
address, flag raising by the Boy Scouts, singing 
of the Star Spangled Banner, and a pledge of 
allegiance to the flag by all. 


LANTERN PARADE 


This is an annual feature of the children’s pro- 
gram on the playgrounds of Memphis, Tennessee. 


- 
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It is competitive. The parade is led by a drum 
corps. Awards are made to the playgrounds on 
the following points: number of children taking 
part, workmanship of lanterns (to be judged be- 
fore parade), artistic effects of lighting, forma- 
tion and time, marching effect, unusual features. 


UsING THE RaApIo 


Successful use of the radio in the May-.Day 
program in Omaha, Nebraska, might be applied 
with equal success to Fourth of July celebrations. 
Simultaneously, neighborhood celebrations on the 
playgrounds were directed by the recreation su- 
perintendent from the local broadcasting station. 
loud speakers had been installed on every play- 
ground, without cost, by radio dealers. The high 
school band also broadcast musical entertainments. 


OPERA ON PROGRAM 


At Forest Hills, Long Island, New York, a 
short program of opera was included on the after- 
noon program. Unique advertising was secured 
by posters done in a style exactly reproducing 
that of 1776. 


DECLARATION READ 


In Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is read in every playground as the first 
item of the morning’s program. The children 
then face the flag and give the pledge of allegi- 
ance. An appropriate program concluding at 


noon then follows. 


Op FrppLers’ CONTEST 


This was a feature of the program at Mays- 
ville, Missouri. There was also a nail driving 


contest 


WaTER CARNIVAL 


Gondolas and gondolier costumes were a pic- 
turesque feature of the water carnival at San An- 
tonio, Texas. There were also drills by troops, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Reserves. 

Thirty Indians in native dress, cowboys and 
cowgirls were a feature of the 1926 celebration 
in Great Falls, Montana. The Indians gave a 
war dance and a rodeo was held. 

Rope and horseshoe contests for men over 


eighty were on the Long Beach, California, pro- 
gram. The Boy Scouts of Metropolis, Illinois, 
amazed the spectators by having a snow battle. 
The snow was obtained from an ice plant. A 
civic masque and a presentation of naturalization 
class diplomas were held in Highland Park, Mich. 

Punch and Judy shows were given in various 
neighborhoods of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. — - 

Hog calling contests and one among harmonica 
players were included in the celebration at Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

New .England communities are fond of bon- 
fires. For several days prior to the Fourth, rail- 
road ties, tar barrels, boxes, and crates were col- 
lected by men and boys. 

An excellent finale for a program is secured by 
showing tableaux of the evolution of our flag in 
history from 1775 to date. 

Tugs-o-war, the old-fashioned barn dance, sail 
boat and speed boat contests, and district kite 
flying competitions are common. Chimes pro- 
grams have been conducted by churches in some 
communities. 


FINANCE AND PUBLICITY 


In Sullivan, Illinois, the Independence Day 
celebration was advertised by an airplane which 
dropped programs over twelve neighboring towns. 

In a town of 7,000, business men were asked 
to contribute to a real home town celebration on 
the grounds of what it meant to them to have 
people stay at home on the Fourth. It was esti- 
mated that every person leaving town spent ap- 
proximately ten dollars. Figures were secured 
from the railway agent which showed that the 
average sale of tickets to out of town points was 
300. This meant about $3,000 going out of town 
in two days and was a rather good argument for 
a home town celebration. 

A good celebration was held and the ticket 
agent reported only thirty tickets sold to people 
going out of town. 

In some cities a municipal appropriation pro- 
vides for the expenses of the celebration. In Bos- 
ton this is supplemented by money raised by con- 
tributions in the various neighborhoods. In most 
places business men and the general public are 
asked to subscribe. 

Some celebrations are supported in part by the 
renting of concessions. Wherever possible con- 
cessions should be rented to worthy civic organi- 
zations in need of funds to carry on their com- 
munity activities. 
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MATERIAL FOR INDEPENDENCE Day CELEBRA- 


TIONS 
Pageants, Festivals and Ceremonials 


An Independence Day Ceremonial by Lucy Bar- 
ton. Especially adapted to playground and 
camp groups desiring material which does not 
require rehearsals. Can be used as an im- 
promptu entertainment as many of the speeches 
can be read. 10c 

America Yesterday and Today by Nina B. Lam- 
kin, may be obtained from the Drama League 
Bookshop, 29 West 47th Street, New York 
City, for $1.00, postage 6c extra. This is a 
very practical pageant suitable for community 
use, in which from 75 to 500 people can partici- 
pate. There are some very simple dialogue, 
pantomime, dances and drills. It has pictures 
that will be helpful for costuming. It is essen- 
tially a pageant that will be useful to a rural 
community. It plays one and one-half hours. 

The Flag of the Free by Elizabeth B. Grimball. 
A program consisting of tableaux, music and 
recitations relating to Independence Day. It 
also has a ceremonial in pageant form of the 
making of the flag. This can be obtained from 
Community Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City ; price, $.15 

A Pageant of Independence Day by Thomas 
Wood Stevens, can be had from the Stage 
Guild, 707 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, 
Illinois, price $.50. This pageant is of high 
literary standard and contains several stirring 
scenes. It is more adapted to city than to rural 
communities. From 150 to 500 can take part 
in it. There are full stage directions. 

The Pageant of Patriots by C. D. Mackay from 
Patriotic Plays and Pageants. This is an out- 
door pageant in which from 200 to 500 school 
children can be used. It deals with scenes from 
the youth of Pocahontas, Captain John Smith, 
George Washington, Daniel Boone, etc. Full 
directions for costuming, music, and dances. 
Each of the pageant episodes can be used as a 
separate one-act play if so desired. Published 
by Henry Holt & Co., New York City, price 
$1.50 including postage. 

Under the Stars and Stripes, a festival of citizen- 
ship by Elizabeth B. Grimball. Designed for 
schools, neighborhood clubs, civic and other or- 
ganizations. This festival is intended to bring 
together in closer understanding and friendship. 
the various nationalities and different social 
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units of a community. The material contains 
lists of musical publications including singing 
games, folk songs and dances, national anthems 
and marches of more than sixty nations. Copies 
may be obtained from Community Service, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, price 25 cents. 

Toward Liberty by Lucy Barton. A pageant por- 
traying the events leading to the independence 
of the American Colonies. About 30 male and 
female speaking parts; 50 for action parts. 
$.25 

Through the Portals by Clare E. Sackett. <A col- 
orful Americanization festival for children, in- 
troducing folk songs and dances. $.25 

The Gifts They Brought by Elizabeth H. Hanley. 
A pageant of citizenship showing the gifts dif- 
ferent races have brought to the building of 
America. $.25 

A Hosting of Heroes by Constance D. Mackay. 
An unusual pageant suitable for any patriotic 
celebration. $.25 

Festival of Freedom by Elizabeth H. Hanley. A 
review of the nation’s patriotic songs expressed 
by tableau and by music. $.10 


RECITATICNS AND DRILLS 


Independence Day by Robert Haven Schauffler, 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., Fourth Ave. 
and Thirtieth St., New York City, price $2.50, 
is a collection of the best prose and verse rela- 
tive to the Fourth of July. 

Patriotic Pieces from the Great War compiled by 
Edna D. Jones. Published by the Penn Pub- 
lishing Co., 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
price 40c. This volume contains a splendid 
compilation of world war poems. 

Flag Drills of various types may be obtained from 
E. S. Werner & Co., 11 East 14th Street, New 
York City. Catalog supplied upon request. 

Patriotic Drills and Exercises may be obtained 
from Eldridge Entertainment House, 944 Logan 
Street, S., Denver, Colorado. Catalog sup- 
plied upon request. 


Music 


Leaflet of Community Songs (words only) may 
be obtained at cost from Community Service, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. $1.10 
per 100 copies. 

Golden Book of Favorite Songs, published by Hall 
and McCreary Company, 430 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 20 cents each post- 
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paid, $1.80 per dozen or $15.00 per hundred, 
transportation prepaid. 

Twice Fifty-Five Community Songs (Brown 
Book), C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., price 15 cents per copy 
or $13.50 per 100 copies. 

A sheet of ten patriotic songs, 

obtainable from Community Service, 315 

Fourth Avenue, New York City. $.80 per 100 


copies. 


Patriotic Songs. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A SMALL ORCHESTRA 


Hail, America! (March) George Drumm—$1.50 
American Patrol....... F. W. Maascham— 1.05 
America, Overture or National Melody, 

T. M. Tobani— 1.35 


The Evolution of Dixte...... M. L. Lake— 1.65 
Sunny South—Selection of southern plantation 
Songs..............J. B, Lampe— 1.50 
Stars and Stripes Forever (March) Sousa—_ .75 
Star Spangled Banner (Authentic Edition). .40 
( The selection suggested may be obtained from 
G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd Street, New York City. 
In ordering request orchestral arrangement. ) 
\DDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 
! Bulletin on Independence Day, Jewish Welfare 
Board, 352 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
28 pages. Contains material for programs, in- 


cluding famous poetry and prose quotations, 
material on receptions to new citizens, play lists 
Prepared especially for Jew- 
$.20 pre- 


and bibliography. 
ish Centers but of general value. 

paid 

The Service Bureau of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company is prepared to furnish sugges- 
tions for children’s Block Parties and Picnics. 
They also have suggestions for posters and signs 
and illustrated ideas for floats, parade costumes 
and similar features. Catalog will be sent upon 
request. New York address—Fifth Avenue and 


26th Street. 
ATHLETICS, GAMES, PICNICS AND SPECIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Athletics. Contains suggestions on 
the organization and administration of athletics 


* Recreative 


for playgrounds, grammar schools, high schools, 
churches and industries. Badge tests, group 


athletics, tournaments, field meets, water and 
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winter sports, are among the topics discussed. 
$.60 

*88 Successful Play Activities. Suggestions for 
conducting tournaments in such activities as 
pushmobiles, kites, jackstones, marbles, hop- 
scotch, stilts, ukulele and harmonica playing. 
$.60 

*Picnic Programs. Suggestions for picnics and 
for unusual stunts and games. $.15 

* Athletic Badge Tests for Boys and Girls. Pre- 
pared by the P. R. A. A. Published by the Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C. ($.03 
each in quantities of five or more copies. ) 

*Twice 55 Games with Music. Games, rounds 
and stunt songs. $.15 

*Kite Tournaments $.10 

*Pushmobile Contests Free 

*Water Carnivals $.25 
*All of the above may be obtained from the 

Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 

ica, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





Charles EK. Magoon 


Magoon came into the National 
He had 
long been interested in recreation and found great 


Charles E. 
Recreation work on October 16, 1920. 


happiness in giving his entire time and strength to 
the movement. His service was not only in what 
he himself gave, and he always worked hard and 
faithfully and gave his very best from day to 
day, but even more he helped all of us in the Asso- 
ciation by his unfailing kindliness, thoughtfulness, 
generosity, and his ability to inspire us all to want 
He was ever doubtful of his own 
powers, yet willing to try anything that needed 


to do more. 
to be done. The increase in the larger gifts to 
the Association received very great impetus from 
the faith and courage with which Mr. Magoon 
worked on this problem and the success which he 
himself achieved. 

Each person, local and national, who worked 
with Mr. Magoon has a personal sense of loss at 
his passing. After a long illness Mr. Magoon 
died on March 20, 1928, at his home in Lilleton, 
N. H. We all have reason to be grateful that he 
came into the recreation field and that so many 
had the privilege of working with him. All who 
have been associated with him will have greater 
courage for their own work because of Mr. Ma- 
goon’s life and work in the movement. 
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An Indian Summer in Reading 


By 


JacK STuART KNAppP 


It was as an experiment in the unlimited scope 
of drama, and in the equally unlimited methods 
of working with it, that American Indian lore was 
introduced on the Playgrounds of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, last summer. It was a happy experiment, 
growing gradually from simple legends told to the 
children during the opening weeks of the season 
to the proportions of a pageant in which about a 
thousand children participated. The idea flour- 
ished in many directions and was as successful 
in the field of recreation as in the purely dramatic 
sense. Other mediums might have been chosen, 
but the Indian with his songs, legends, sports, 
handicraft and dances proved especially adaptable. 
The plan was to use the Indian theme in working 
out mass drama on the playground and to ex- 
periment with playground drama in every possible 
way. 

Mr. Solomen, well known as Soaring Eagle, a 
student of Indian life, taught the directors the 
dance steps and lectured on Indian customs. Re- 
search work in Indian lore went on at top speed 
to prepare as authentic a program as possible. 
Each playground selected a tribal name and, as 
the prairie Indian, wearer of the proud war bon- 
net inseparable from the child’s picture of an ‘“In- 
jun,” seemed the most fascinating specimen of 
red man, such tribes as the Cheyenne Mandan 
Sioux, Pawnee, Dakota, Cherokee, and other 
prairie tribes were used. 

The Indian idea was introduced to the children 
by concentrating for a week on stories. 
told stories. 


Everyone 
Dance and handicraft specialists 
joined the playground directors in making the 
Indian live for the children through his legends. 
With the native born it took little effort. Chil- 
dren of foreign birth and parentage, unfamiliar 
with Black Hawk and Tecumseh, had to be con- 
vinced that an Indian had more dramatic possi- 
bilities than a 
Stories of the warpath and the hunt won them 
over and the prospect of war bonnets and mocca- 
sins was irresistible. In the second week Miss 
Olive Potter, dance specialist, and George Hee- 


traffic policeman or fireman. 


gard, instructor in handcrafts, gradually began 
to introduce their work. 
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Soon every phase of Indian life was being daily 
reproduced on the Reading playgrounds. Chuil- 
dren chose Indian names for themselves, the In- 
dian sign language was taught, costumes were 
made, and odd pieces of leather obtained from a 
shoe factory were made into moccasins. The boys 
went to butcher shops and got raw calf hides, 
tanned them on the playgrounds and converted 
them into tom-toms. Bows and arrows were 
made and spear heads molded from art stone. 
Mr. Heegard found the children quick to learn 
Indian methods and eager to make and use the 
various implements. 
played an important part in the schedule. Groups 
of teepees made of burlap lent atmosphere to a 


Indian games, of course, 


number of the playgrounds, as did the native 
Indian costumes worn by directors and children. 
The fascinating Indian symbols, painted or 
worked in beads on dresses and head bands, 
created much interest. One industrious little 
squaw made me a head band in which symbols 
for Eye, Man, and Mountain were worked in 
bright beads. Whether there was some story rep- 


resented obscurely in the three symbols or 
whether they were chosen purely for aesthetic 
reason, | have never discovered. 

Mr. Pritchard, Superintendent of Recreation, 
early in the season established a storytelling cir- 
cuit. At schools, churches, or even in vacant lots, 
wherever the children who did not attend the 
playgrounds gathered to play, were established 
little groups with whom the storyteller met at 
stated hours. Three girls, excellent storytellers, 
were on the circuit. Whenever they appeared, 
wearing their Indian costumes, an eager group of 
children waited impatiently for the story of Lobo, 
the Grey Wolf, Little Mink, and other charming 
tales of the Indian’s interpretation of nature. In 
this way many children who had never been to the 
playgrounds were drawn into the pageant. Story- 
telling was the motivating force. It naturally led 
into story playing and impromptu dramatizations. 

The Indian council introduced one of the most 
successful forms of drama. The council was held 
in true Indian fashion. Groups gathered on their 


own playgrounds at sundown and after making 
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S »F INDIAN CouNciL Fire, REApING, Pa. 


| the customary salute to the east, north, west, and 
south winds, the Indian symbols of luck, we 
| would seat ourselves around the council fire. No 

prograt 


t] 


ns were provided for these meetings but 
tne cpl 


dren sensed the dramatic quality of the 
council and entered into the impromptu games, 
dances, and storytelling. A group of braves or 
squaws might execute a dance, or challenge to 
such Indian sports as wrestling bouts or slapstick 
contest would be given. Stories of animals or 
l famous exploits were told around the circle. Two 
braves might be seen carrying on a conversation 
in sign language across the fire. Occasionally 
we held an international council, attended by a 


number of playgrounds, in a picturesque spot on 

mountain near the city. 

lwo weeks before the close of the playground 
season the staff definitely decided to make the 
closing festival a pageant. With hundreds of 
children versed in Indian lore, it was natural to 
turn to the Indian as a suitable subject. A simple 
but effective pageant, Beckoning Fires, was writ- 


ten. A few songs and dances, added to a well 
y developed repertoire, were all that were lack- 
ing to prepare the children. There would be 
no long and tiresome rehearsals to mar _ their 
enjoyment and to reduce everyone to the har- 


assed state associated with undertakings of 


this nature. The story of the pageant was told 
as a special feature of the next international coun- 
cil. Cries of “How! How!” voiced lusty ap- 
proval Indian fashion and about five hundred 
children began then and there to learn the death 
chant and other songs used in the pageant. 

The next two weeks were spent in perfecting 
details and working up the mass effect which con- 
tributed so much to the beauty of the pageant. 
A production staff consisting of a director in 
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chief, a business manager, directors of dancing, 
setting, properties, publicity, community organi- 
zation and make-up was organized, and with the 
assistance of the Board of Recreation and sev- 
eral organizations such as the Boy Scouts and the 
Parent-Playground Association, the pageant was 
put on. 

Never was the entire cast assembled until the 
night of the pageant. Each playground rehearsed 
once with my help; the directors carried on the 
rest of the work. As the pageant tells the story 
of the victory of the Cheyenne tribe and her aliies, 
it was a simple matter to organize neighboring 
playgrounds into each of the five tribes repre- 
sented. The playgrounds worked continually at 
the dances, chants and business of the particular 
tribes to which they belonged, rehearsing with the 
rest of the tribe on the playground most convem- 
ently located. On the Saturday morning before 
the pageant the directors met at the basebali park, 
where it was to be given, and ran through the 
entire pageant in skeleton form. The fact that 
the directors took part as chiefs and sub-chiefs 
was another contributing factor in the effect of 
unity. Asa result of careful planning, hundreds 
of children who had never seen one another before 
were able to fit in to the spectacle as naturally as 
though they were giving an entertainment with 
their own group on their familiar playground. 
This created a mass effect extremely artistic and 
as realistic as though the Great Spirit had per- 
mitted the audience to watch, unobserved, the 
everyday life of a large Indian village. 

As a publicity device we erected a teepee on a 
float and had it driven about the city for two 
days before the pageant. Several shifts of boys 
and girls in costume played Indian and the beat 
of their tom toms and their spectacular war bon- 
nets aud gayly beaded dress made everyone stop, 
look and listen. It also attracted a very satis- 
factory attendance. 

Opposite the grandstand at Lauer’s Park a 
background was arranged with a panoramic wood 
scene lent by the Red Men. Tepees were also 
erected to blot out the usual ball park scenery. 
On the day of the pageant the children gathered 
on their own playgrounds late in the afternoon and 
were served sandwiches, milk and apples by the 
Parents-Playground Association. They were 
made up before leaving for the ball park. and 
twenty-five pounds of Bol Armenia were con- 
sumed in imparting the desired complexion to 


more than a thousand little savages. By six 
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o'clock, the hour of the pageant, they had assem- 
bled at the park, each in his own Indian dress. 
All the costumes were made by the children. 
Dyeing had been an interesting feature of play- 
ground work all summer and the girls had ob- 
tained very good effects with the use of brown 
and green dyes, fringes and beads. The boys 
had their war bonnets or bands with single feath- 
ers, loin clothes, and moccasins. Some brought 
Indian blankets. 

Promptly at six o'clock the tom toms were 
heard beating softly and the spectacle of life in a 
typical Indian village began. The home tribe, 
Cheyennes, were shown going about their dom- 
estic affairs—the women busy at their handcrafts, 
young men practising with the bow and arrow 
and the spear, braves standing about in groups, 
doubtless discussing the hunt and the prowess of 


envied chieftains, children playing games. As the 
festival of the corn harvest was near, a group of 
squaws performed the corn dance. For an hour 
this scene went on, changing constantly as groups 
formed and reformed in the various patterns of 
dance, game and the business of the women’s 
activities. Througl the entire pageant eigh- 
teen tom toms incessantly beat the rhythm of 
Indian life, softly in the peaceful village scene, 
louder as rumors of war were spread, and thun- 
derously in the victory dance. 


The village scene was suddenly interrupted by 


the return of a hunting party. Some of the men 
had been wounded and the news that a league of 
enemy tribes were heading toward the camp set 
the village a-gog [he warriors gathered their 


tomahawks and arrows and the squaws bustled 
about in a frenzy of preparation. As a signal for 
friendly tribes to come to their aid, three columns 
of smoke were sent up. This was very effective, 
as the light had faded sufficiently to throw the 
ghostly columns into relief against the sky. The 
actual business required skillful manipulation of 
a blanket, but here, as in so many details of the 
pageant, the summer’s program had familiarized 
everyone so thoroughly with Indian practice that 
little training was necessary. The great beckon- 
ing: fire was then lighted and the braves seated 
themselves in a semicircle in solemn council. We 
had timed the lighting of the fire so that it took 
place just as late twilight was fading. The tom 
toms beat faster and louder as, one by one, the 
four war parties assembled in response to the 
signals. Their squaws, who were to be left to the 


care of the medicine men, followed. Greetings 
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were exchanged in Indian signs, and throughout 
the pageant sign language played an important 
part in the pantomime. When all the tribes had 
arrived the prayer to the Great Spirit was of- 
fered, and after the medicine men had performed 
their rites and the warriors had chanted the songs 
of battle, the five chiefs rose and addressed the 
council, speaking, of course, in the sign language. 

The war dance then began, growing faster and 
more ferocious as it turned into the scalp dance, 
while the excited squaws chanted and danced and 
clapped their hands to the beat of the tom tom on 
the outskirts of the throng. Suddenly the chief 
of the home bent low and shot swiftly into the 
forest. The chanting and dancing ceased and 





An InpIAN SCENE ON PLAYGROUND, READING, Pa. 


the warriors, in single file, sped out of the village. 
The squaws returned to their dancing and shout- 
ing while the medicine men danced the devil dance 
around the fire. Shortly the victorious shouts of 
the returning warriors were heard. The braves 
entered, some weary, others wildly excited. The 
dead and wounded were carried in, each tribe 
gathering in a separate group to chant its own 
death songs. This rite observed, the men turned 
to the dance of victory. 

At the close of the dances, farewell ceremonies 
took place and the Indians stalked off into the 
night. The medicine men lingered to stamp out 
the fire and were seen disappearing into the medi- 
cine lodge as the pageant ended to the distant 
throb of tom toms, gradually dying away in the 
darkness. 

The only artificial light used was a flood light 
placed in the press box above the grand stand. 
It gave a soft light which did not detract from 
the night scene, yet revealed details. The huge 
bonfire, kept going all evening until it was allowed 
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to die down at the close, furnished most of the 
light and gave a flickering, shadowy effect which 
helped the atmosphere of the scene. 

The success of the experiment lay not in its 
artistic merit alone but principally in the fact 
that the masses of playground children were 
reached in one season’s work. Instead of work- 
ing with groups of 10 or 12, groups of fifty, a 
hundred or a thousand were touched. The pag- 
eant itself was neither impromptu nor formal. 
A happy medium was achieved in a charming pic- 
ture of folkways, combined with enough action 
to hold the interest of a large audience for sev- 
eral hours. The pageant had grown naturally 
out of a summer of definite achievement in handi- 
crafts, storytelling, and recreation, as well as 
drama, and for that reason it was very much 


worth while. 
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TANNING A CALF SKIN FOR AN INDIAN Tom-Tom, 
PENDORA PLAYGROUND, READING, PA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PAGEANT 
Beckoning Fire 


(An Indian spectacle by Reading Children) 
Episode 1 


The scene is an Indian village and everyday 


activities are in progress. Indian women are 
doing handcraft and working about the teepees. 
Over in one corner some braves are tanning a 
hide. The tom toms are beating softly for the 


medicine man is making medicine in his teepee. 
Boys are running races and Indian games are go- 
ing on. A group of Indian children are playing 
and the rabbits and crows enter into the festivi- 
ties also. A group of squaws do the corn dance, 
for it is the first of September. 

(Time: 1 hour.) 





Interlude 1. 


A hunting party returns wounded and ex- 
hausted, with news that a league of enemy tribes 
are on the warpath and sweeping down towards 
the camp. The squaws bustle about the teepees, 
the warriors gather their weapons, and the chief 
and some of the braves send up three columns 
of smoke, and with blankets signal to the neigh- 
boring friendly tribes to come to their aid. 

(Time: 5 minutes.) ty 

Episode 2. als 

The tribe starts the Beckoning Fire. Tom toms 
take up the war time. The braves seat them- 
selves in a section of the council circle, the squaws 
gathering in the background. One by one, four 
war parties from the neighboring tribes enter, 
followed by their squaws, for the squaws are to 
be left in the camp guarded by the medicine men. 
Indian greetings are passed and the tribe seats 
itself in the council. The warriors sit motionless 
until all the tribes have arrived. 

(Time: 10 minutes.) 


Interlude 2 


The tribes pray to the Great Spirit. The medi- 
cine man performs magic over the fire. The war- 
riors begin to chant their war songs. The chiefs 
of the five tribes arise one by one and speak to 
the council. They speak in sign language for they 
know not the language of all of the five tribes. 
The tom toms beat softer during the sign talk, 
and thunder loudly when each speech is finished. 

(Time: 5 minutes.) 

Episode 3 

The chiefs begin the war dance and the tribe 
dances wildly. The war dance drifts into the 
scalp dance, which is repeated once. The squaws 
chant and dance on the outskirts. The chiefs 
lead the warriors silently and swiftly out on the 
war trail. The squaws and the medicine men re- 
main, and keep up the chanting and dancing until 
the war party is out of sight. 

(Time: 10 minutes. ) 


Interlude 3 
The squaws begin to work and chat about the 
tepees. The medicine men dance the mask about 
the fire. Near the end of the dance the victorious 
shouts of the returning war party are heard. 
(Time: 5 minutes. ) 
Episode 4 
The war party comes in bedraggled and tired. 
The young braves are wildly excited, the older 
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ones quiet. They carry their dead and wounded 
with them. Each tribe gathers in a separate 
group and chant the death songs over their own 
dead. The bodies are covered and the tribe gath- 
ers. again about the fire. 

Interlude 4 

(Time: 5 minutes ) 

The victory dance, wildly and swiftly about the 
camp fire, which drifts in to the Fifth Episode 
when one warrior springs into the center of the 
circle and begins the Storm Dance and the tribes 
stop to watch him. 

Episode 5 

(Time: 3 minutes. ) 

The celebration of victory by the specialty 
dances. 

The Storm Dance. 

The Sun Dance. 

The Fire Dance. 

Each dance begins immediately after the pre- 
ceding dancers cease. After the dances are over, 
the tribes depart, stalking away into the darkness 
after the farewells. The home tribe enters the 
tepees, and the medicine men trample out the 
fire, and enter the medicine lodge. 


Dramatic Clubs in 


Grand Rapids 


The Bureau of Recreation, Division of. Public 
Welfare, Board of Education of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has been very successful in organizing 
and conducting dramatic clubs whose purpose is 
the study of dramatics and instruction in the art 
of acting. In initiating the plan, the Parent- 
Teacher Associations at the different school cen- 
ters were organized into classes for dramatic 
work. These groups form the majority of the 
clubs, but in addition there are a few neighbor- 
hood groups and one composed entirely of colored 
people. School auditoriums are used for the pro- 
duction, while improvised and home-made machin- 
ery is utilized in staging the performances. One- 
act plays are used for the most part, as the re- 
hearsals can start as soon as the entire cast of any 
one play appears. Different people appear in the 
different acts and in this way more people can be 
used. Frequently, two groups are working on 
the same act, in this way making possible a road 
company which can go to another of the centers 
and put on the play. 
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An interesting feature of the program is the 
exchanging of plays. Each cast not only puts on 
a play at its own center, but goes to one ot the 
other centers. In.this way funds are raised which 
are usually spent for curtains, scenery, better light- 
ing and material for.costumes. The furniture 
used in the staging. is borrowed from homes or 
from stores and in this way some very beautiful 
scenes are produced. Experiences are exchanged 
and the material used by one group is available for 
the use of any other. Coaches are paid for their 
services, but volunteer workers are obtained for 
factories, churches and lodges.’ The dramatic 
clubs very often serve in the capacity of an enter- 
tainment committee for the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Among the plays given are the following : 

The Peacemaker 

The Might Have Beens 

The VWeeb 

Hearts 

The Open Road 

Henpeck Holler Gossip 

Much Ado About Betty, by Walter Ben Hare 

Evening Dress Indispensable 

Brink of Silence 

Joint Owners in Spain 

The Finger of God 

Mishaps of Minerva 

Please Stand By 

His Methodist Foot 

Coats and Petticoats 

Squaring It With the Boss 

A Backwoods School in 49 

Thursday Evening 

Silent System 

The Bishop’s Candlesticks 

The Mousetrap 

Pierrot and Pierrett 

A Jay in Court 

The Union Station 

Blainda 

The National Conference on City Planning will 
hold its twentieth annual meeting at Fort Worth 
and Dallas, Texas, May 7 to 10. There will be 
discussions of such subjects as zoning, the effect 
of the airport or airway on the city plan, planning 
procedure in smaller cities, sub-division develop- 
ment, the function of the plan commission and 
similar topics. Many subjects of vital interest 
to city planners will be taken up at the round 
table discussion. 
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ROUND MovVEMENT IS INDEBTED TO 


D. RocKEFELLER, JR 


Service to the Park and 


Recreation Movement 


() larch 3, 1928, announcement was rade 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., had given sixty 


re f land valued at $500,000 to the West- 
chester County Park Commission. The ‘and 
viven stretches out a distance of about three and 


| 7 
Tie lall miles 
Just a few days later announcement was made 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 


had assured the establishment of the Smoky 
\fountain Park by a five million dollar gift to 
llar for dollar the funds contributed by 
lennessee and North Carolina and from all other 
ces. Congress some time ago passed a bill 
uthorizing the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 


cept the Smoky Mountain area as a national park. 
The only question was whether the money could 
he raised for the purchase of the land. Men and 
women interested in conservation and recreation 
lave rejoiced at the news that this five mil- 


lion dollar gift assures the establishment of the 
park. The people of North Carolina raised 
$463,000 by subscriptions; the legislature appro- 
priated two million. In Tennessee $450,000 was 
raised by subscription ; the state bought one tract 
of land for $500,000 and appropriated in addition 
one million five hundred thousand dollars. 

Important as have been the gifts of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial toward the sup- 
port of parks and recreation and the gifts of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., yet even more important 
has been the moral support. 

At the’ time of the World War all agreed that 
the right kind of recreation must be provided for 
the enlisted men. Money was needed. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., not only gave generously him- 
self, and with other trustees in the Rockefeller 
Foundation voted generous amounts for the sup- 
port of the far-reaching recreation program car- 
ried on under the general direction of the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities. He also 
gave personal service in helping to raise money 
for War Camp Community Service. 

One of the best interpretations of the need for 
wholesome recreation opportunity in the commu- 
nities near the military camps was made by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., to a group of representative 
writers and publishers whom he had invited to 
meet with him in his own office to consider the 
importance of the project. In the days immedi- 
ately after the World War, the more adequate 
help to American communities in bettering their 
recreation conditions would have been impossible 
but for the generous support of the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial, of which John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was and is the head, his title 
being President. The support which the Memo- 
rial has given the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America for its general work dur- 
ing the years since the war has always been pro- 
portionate to the amount raised in general con- 
tributions, and has helped in bringing other gifts. 
In addition to the support of the general work 
there has been a considerable number of special 
projects in the recreation field such as the study 
of park recreation in the municipalities and coun- 
ties in the United States which would have been 
entirely impossible but for the support which the 
Memorial gave. 

[f the history of the development of recreation 
in America were ever to be fully recorded, such 
history would be incomplete without mention of 
the service rendered by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and those associated with him. 
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Nature Guiding 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM G. VINAL 


The Great Smokies 


A PARADISE FOR NATURE LOVERS 
By Cartos C. CAMPBELL, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Let’s take a trip! 

That’s an interesting invitation—sometimes. It 
would always be interesting if we could have 
some fascinating place to visit each time. Some 
new place, where we can find things that we 
never saw before. I have such a place in mind, 
and want, right now, to take you on an imaginary 
trip to it. Later, at your first opportunity, I want 
to make the trip a reality. lf I can succeed in 
making the “make-believe” trip one-tenth as at- 
tractive as the facts warrant, I know that the 
real expedition will materialize soon. The Great 
Smoky Mountains, where a National Park is now 
being established, is the destination for our trip. 
We start from Knoxville, a normal American 
city, with its rush of business and social activities 
and the usual noise incident thereto. You will 
probably be surprised to learn that within five or 
six hours after leaving Knoxville we can be lost 
in a primeval forest wilderness. At eight o'clock 
we are dodging through crowded traffic. At one 
or two o'clock we have the choice of following 
rough but well-worn trails, or plunging into an 
untrailed mountain wilderness—into places where 
traveling is necessarily by foot—and slow at that! 

Suppose we first try the trails, and leave the 
exploring for the last part of the outing. We will 
climb Mt. Le Conte, the giant and outstanding 
mountain personality of eastern America. Yes, 
“personality” is permissible in this case. Any of 
the thousand of nature lovers who have climbed 
Le Conte recently will agree that there is a “per- 
sonality” to this unique and wonderful mountain. 
But let’s proceed with the trip. 

Since there is so much to be seen, we must 
hurry. Let’s take time, however, to enjoy those 
first full views we get of this peak from the state 
highway about twenty-four miles from Knox- 
ville. This view alone is worth driving many 
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miles to see. As we go nearer Gatlinburg we 
shall find the foothills cutting out more and more 
of our view of grand old Le Conte, until it is 
finally lost behind these foothills. 

After leaving the state highway at Gatlinburg 
we drive over a wonderful mountain highway 
which was built by Cherokee Orchards Company 
and Sevier County. Upon leaving our car at 
Cherokee Orchard, take a good look back down 
the beautiful Le Conte Creek Valley and you will 
better understand why the radiator boiled so vig- 
orously. We will see that the highway really 
gained elevation much more rapidly than it seemed 
as we were ascending it. 


But we must not stop too long; there is much 
else to be seen. And don’t start out on the trail 
at too rapid a gait. True, it is only four miles, 
but it is equally true that in the meantime we shall 
have to elevate ourselves over 4,000 feet, and that 
is where the rub comes. Furthermore, you will 
agree that the trail is by no means smooth. 


In starting out on this trail we should bear in 
mind the fact that on Mt. Le Conte we are to see 
some of the most distinctive things in the Great 
Smoky Mountains. Here are the greatest variety 
of trees and plant life that can be found in any 
area of like size in the entire world. We are 
also to see mountain peaks rising more abruptly 
and to greater heights above their base than can 
be found in any other part of eastern America. 

As we pass out of Cherokee Orchard, with 
Rocky Spur at our left, and with Bull Head and 
Balsam Top at our right, we shall be impressed 
with the beauty and charm of the dense wood- 
land that fills the gorge through which the trail 
passes. The large chestnuts, oaks, poplars, 
maples and hemlocks are particularly in evidence. 
The immense beds of galax and ferns will also 
demand our attention and admiration, as will the 
trillium, orchids and the many other delicately 
beautiful and rare wild flowers. Soon we shall 
reach Le Conte (formerly Mill) Creek for the 
first time on the trail, although we have been 
hearing its melodious gurgling for several min- 
utes, as the trail is near the creek all the way from 
the orchard. This is the end of the smooth part 
of the trail. Those who are physically unable, or 
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who are too lazy to enjoy hiking and who resort 
to horses or mules to carry them to Nature, must 
turn back here. From this point to within a short 
distance of the top we are to have a rather rough, 
but by no means dangerous trail following along 
the creek banks, first on one side of the creek, 
then on the other. It is without a doubt one of 
the most attractive and charming trails in all the 
Smokies. We shall want to stop frequently to 
look at some of the many miniature falls and cat- 
aracts, and to see how completely every log and 
rock is covered with a beautiful bed of mosses 
and ferns, and with many flowers, shrubs and 
even trees growing on them. And perhaps we 
may be inclined to profess an interest in beauty 
spots here and there just for a chance to get a 
little rest without admitting that we are in need 
of it. We shall not be the first to have done 
this! 

\We shall find laurel and rhododendron scat- 
tered all along the trail. But soon we find them 
in greater and greater masses, until the whole 
mountain side is in a blaze of glory. And there 
is the gorgeous flame azalea, which is not so plen- 
tiful as the laurel and rhododendron, but is equally 
beautiful. 

Then we reach Rainbow Falls, the most out- 
standing feature along the trail. Le Conte Creek, 
now a rather small stream, makes a graceful 
plunge of 83 feet, the water almost fading into 
mist before it strikes the solid rock upon which 
it falls. 
west end of the falls, we have our choice of cross- 


Preparatory to the climb around the 


ing the creek in front of the falls, or going back 
of the falls and thereby actually passing “under” 
the creek. As we ascend the steep bluff around 
the falls we shall, as Dr. High C. Moore said in 
his beautiful description of his trip, “welcome the 


helping hand of the rhododendron as it reaches 
out its friendly branches to give us a much needed 
pull.” At the top of the falls we shall see what 


Dr. Moore described as the “rhododendron lean- 
ing over to kiss the water tenderly before it makes 
its leap through space.” And while we rest here 
a bit we shall enjoy another look at Bull Head, 
which is now considerably below us. 

\bout thirty minutes after passing the falls you 
may think that we are nearing the top. The view 
of the sky just ahead, and a bit to the left, gives 
that impression. But don’t get too hopeful! That 
top is rather elusive. Keep going, with brief and 
frequent pauses, and you will soon be there. 

We soon pass out of the birches, buckeyes, hem- 


locks and spruces and gradually, very gradually, in 
fact, enter the floral zone which has few trees 
other than balsam and black spruce, with an occa- 
sional mountain ash or Peruvian cherry. And 
how dense is the growth of balsam and spruce! 
These trees, which are native of southern and 
central Canada, seldom reach a diameter of more 
than ten to twelve inches, but they are so thick 
that it is difficult to see more than a few hundred 
yards through them. Under this virgin forest 
we find that Mother Nature has spread a most 
beautiful carpet for us. It is a dense bed of 
mosses through which our feet will sink from 
four to six inches with each step. Here and 
there, growing out of the moss, are beds of beau- 
tiful, hay-scented ferns. There is also a profu- 
sion of wood sorrell, or oxalis acetocella. You 
will probably be surprised to find that the black- 
berries growing on top of Mt. Le Conte and the 
other high peaks of the Smokies are free from 
thorns. 

If it is not too late or too cloudy when we 
reach the top, we should, by all means, go to 
Main Top for a sunset that will never be for- 
gotten. Possibly we can see the lights of Knox- 
ville to the southwest. Certainly we can see those 
in Pigeon Forge and Sevierville. But before it 
grows too dark let’s step down a few feet on the 
side of Main Top toward Clingman’s Dome and 
look northward. We shall see a peculiarly shaped 
rock jutting out of the sand myrtle, dwarf rhodo- 
dendron and wild grasses. Upon a casual perusal 
of this rock you can easily see that it resembles 
the profile of an old man’s face. An “Old Man 
of the Mountains” on Le Conte, too! There are 
too many interesting things to be seen from the 
Main Top to undertake even to list them all, 
much less describe them. To the north, however, 
we shall want to search out the silver colored 
west prong of Little Pigeon River as it winds its 
way around Dudley Hill and on down the narrow 
gorge to Pigeon Forge. To the south there is 
the main range of the Great Smokies, with Cling- 
man’s Dome, Siler’s Bald, Thunderhead and Greg- 
ory Bald, reading from left to right, as the news- 
papers would say if they were naming these peaks 
in a picture. Just a little to the right of Cling- 
man’s Dome, projecting out on the side of the 
Sugarland Mountains, is that peculiar two-peaked 
mass known as “The Chimneys.” 

But we shall be hungry and perhaps a bit tired. 
and shall want to get back to Le Conte Lodge 
for supper and for a good night’s rest on the bed 








of fragrant balsam boughs. There is a sign over 
the big open fireplace requesting that we ‘Please 
be quiet after ten o’clock,” but we probably shall 
not need this warning. Before retiring for the 
night, let’s be sure to set the alarm for about three 
o'clock, so we can have time to dress and get to 
Myrtle Point the next morning in time to see the 
finest and most inspiring sight that can be found 
in all the Great Smokies—sunrise from Myrtle 
Point. The clouds will fill the valleys below us 
and what a riot of colors we get as the King of 
Day lifts his noble head above the majestic peaks ! 
No artist or poet can adequately portray the 
splendor of it. 

After the sun has risen, we shall want to linger 
a while to get the great variety of views to be 
had from this, the outstanding vantage point in 
the Great Smokies. To the north we see Green- 
brier Cove, Emert’s Cove, and in the distance, 
Webb Mountain, and still farther, English Moun- 
tain. Just a bit to the east of Greenbrier you 
will see the Pinnacle. On beyond the Pinnacle 
is Mt. Guyot, which is almost as high as mighty 
Le Conte. Guyot is on the Tennessee-North 
Carolina state line. The line follows the main 
range of the Smokies over the Saw-Tooth range, 
Clingman’s Dome and all the other peaks which 
we saw from Main Top, and which we can now 
again see. Le Conte is entirely in Tennessee, 
standing some five miles from the main range 
that forms the state line—stationed off to himself 
like a mighty captain commanding his troops. 

One of the most interesting points to be seen 
from Myrtle Point, next to that incomparable 
sunrise, is the view of Huggin’s Hell, that re- 
markable and practically inaccessible wilderness 
below us to the south. It is said that one, Mr. 
Huggins, failed to return from this area, many 
years ago, after having vowed that he would 
make the trip or “go to hell.” Hence the name. 

We may find it necessary to miss some of the 
other wonderful trips we had planned. Miss all 
the others, if you must, but let’s go to Le Conte! 
If this masterpiece of Nature could be fittingly 
described or pictured, it would be different. But 
it can’t, and you must make the trip yourself. 


Then, you will want to return soon—and often. 
You will want to see Le Conte in all seasons, and 
under all conditions. You will want your friends 
to see it. Go to Le Conte again and again! There 
is an ever increasing charm and magnetism to it. 
You will probably be so fascinated with Mt. Le 
Conte that you will be inclined to linger there. 
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But, as much as we should like to stay longer, 
we must move along. There is more—and much 
more—to be seen. On our return trip we have 
our choice of eight or more routes. I find myself 
wanting to take you down the back side, over the 
beautiful Alum Cave trail. Halfway down this 
trail, corresponding somewhat to Rainbow Falls 
on the north side, is another spectacular spot— 
Alum Cave. This is really not a cave, but a big, 
overhanging bluff, rising over a hundred feet 
above and across the so-called cave. Here we find 
sulphur, alum and saltpeter in abundance. It is 
understood that Union soldiers mined saltpeter 
here during the Civil War for making powder. 
Yes, we should enjoy a trip by way of Alum 
Cave, but I promised to take you through an un- 
trailed wilderness. From the top of Mt. Le 
Conte is an ideal place to start on such a trip. 
There are four trails leading to and from the top 
of this majestic peak, but start off in any other 
direction and we are immediately in a primitive 
jungle. 

It makes little difference which route we take. 
In any event, we are in for some rough going. 
Since we must make a choice, let’s try Huggins’ 
Hell. Insofar as I have been able to learn, not 
more than eight or ten white men have ever pene- 
trated this bit of rugged mountain fastness. I 
had the rare pleasure of being one of a party of 
six hikers from the Smoky Mountains Hiking 
Club to make the trip last summer. And, in- 
cidentally, I am to lead another group over the 
route on May 25-27, 1928. 

But let us get started on our trip. We start 
from Myrtle Point on Mt. Le Conte. At first, 
we follow the seldom-used trail along the ridge 
crest toward the state line, but soon plunge off 
into the untrailed habitat of the wild animals. 
Our descent is steep, but not rough at first. It 
will not be long, however, until we reach a trickl- 
ing stream that is ever present in the Great 
Smokies. By this time we shall quite naturally 
follow more or less closely to the stream, because 
the mountain sides through which we are passing 
are so rough and precipitous as to be practically 
impassable. 

As the stream becomes larger we shall find the 
laurel, rhododendron and dog hobble (leucothe) 
getting thicker and thicker until it becomes diffi- 
cult to push our way through. We will find it 
relatively easy—remember, I say relatively easy— 
to use the stream as a trail. On our trip last 
summer we used the stream most of the way. 
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Because of the ruggedness and steepness of the 
section, the stream is a continuous series of catar- 
acts, cascades and falls. Our trip through this 
part of the route kept us hopping from one rock 
to another—so much so that we were soon refer- 
ring to our group as “The Royal Order. of .Rock 


Iloppers.” During a full day of this kind of 
hiking, it is hardly necessary to say that there 


were a number of mis-steps. In some cases it 
carried the victim. into a cold, deep pool. Fortu- 
nately, however, there was not a single accident 
more serious than slipping into the water. 

\fter a full day of plunging through laurel 
thickets and wading rough streams, it is a genu- 
ine pleasure to find a splendid trail through a 
spectacularly beautiful gorge, upon emerging 
from Huggins’ Hell. 


Up to this point the general direction of our 
trail—I mean our creek bed—is south, but we now 
turn westward along Alum Cave Creek and soon 
reach the new state highway (not yet completed 
to Indian Gap) at Grassy Patch, where we shall 
find a little cabin. While the new highway will 
make it possible for more people to see this charm- 


ing and rugged section, I feel that this part of our 
mountains 1s becoming a bit too civilized to suit 


the real hiker.. But thanks to the Great Smoky 


Mountains National Park, there is no road—not 


+ 


even a | 


rail—through Huggins’ Hell. And there 
are approximately 200,000 acres left in its primi- 
tive state, untouched and unspoiled by man. 

\bout two miles down the highway, but still 
on the south side of Mt. Le Conte, we will find 
the Indian Gap Hotel, one of the most remote 
hotels in the Great Smokies. If we like, we can 
spend the night here, and be assured that we shall 
be well cared for, and well fed—a good climax for 
a strenuous but highly interesting trip. Or, if 
we prefer, we can get transportation back to 
Cherokee Orchard, where we shall find our own 
Car. 

Thus ends this particular imaginary trip. 

| believe, however, that you will then be anxious 
to see at least a few of the many other places of 
outstanding interest in the Great Smokies: Cade’s 
Cove, Gregory Bald and Thunderhead, for in- 
stance. Or, perhaps you may prefer to rough 
it again and go to Mt. Guyot, about ten miles (by 
airline) east of Mt. Le Conte. 


The Cade’s Cove—Gregory—Thunderhead sec- 
tion is entirely different from the Le Conte-Guyot 


area. It is more easily accessible, and the moun- 
tain peaks and ridges are not so high nor so rough. 
There are horse trails up both Gregory Bald and 
Thunderhead, and it is probable that the National 
Park will bring automobile highways to the top 
of these peaks. Such a feat would be practically 
impossible to Mt. Le Conte or Mt. Guyot, at the 
other end of the Park area. ; 

National parks are created primarily for: educa- 
tional purposes—to preserve for all time those 
outstanding bits of nature which are found in 
various parts of America. A natural museum, 
and what a museum we have in the Great 
Smokies! Here we have the world’s greatest 
variety of trees, flowering shrubs, wild flowers, 
ferns, mosses, fungi and other forms of plant life 
galore. Yes, this area is of unusual interest as a 
collecting ground for scientists. It is equally true, 
however, that this same bit of rugged mountains 
is also destined to become one of America’s -out- 
standing recreation areas. This is true because 
there is opportunity for such an endless variety. 

If your favorite recreation is flying, the 
Smokies will fascinate you. One of the most in- 
teresting and thrilling experiences I ever enjoyed 
was an airplane trip from Knoxville over the 
Smokies. Within thirty minutes after leaving the 
Knoxville airport we were flying over Gregory 
Bald on the Tennessee-North Carolina state line, 
and at the western end of the National Park area. 
After circling the “bald” a few times we pro- 
ceeded eastward along the state line, crossing 
Little Bald, Spence Field and Thunderhead. In- 
stead of bearing to right, or south, with the state 
line to Siler’s Bald and Clingman’s Dome, we 
made a bee line for Mt. Le Conte; our main ob- 
jective. As we crossed the Sugarlands Valley 
we were flying more than a mile above the ground, 
but in a few minutes we were much closer to 
terra firma, as our elevation of 8,500 feet above 
sea level put us only a little more than a thousand 
feet above the mile-high peaks of Le Conte. We 
circled this mountain a few times and proceeded 
on to the state line again at Mt. Guyot. Then we 
returned over the Greenbrier Pinnacle and Brushy 
Mountain, where we began to lose elevation rap- 
idly. In fact, we dropped 3,000 feet ‘before 
reaching the little village of Gatlinburg. From 
there we returned straight to Knoxville. In two 
hours we saw places often visited on hikes, but 
which could not be visited in less than a week or 
two by that method. 
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A Nature Trail for Youngstown, Ohio 


As Totp 1n A Diary BY RACHEL STEWART 


“Nature trails” are the latest thing in Nature- 
dom. Nothing is picked, killed, pressed, alco- 
holized, or mounted. Everything is kept in its 
own environment, and may be seen by anyone 
whenever he desires to follow the trail. 

Trails are along woodland paths; in essence 
they consist of attractive descriptions, scientific 
or literary, which are tacked on the trunks of 
r attached on sticks above 


trees, tied to twigs, « 
special flowers, mosses, rocks, or ferns. These 
are written with India ink on water proof linen 
Dennison tags. Insects and larvae are collected 
and kept alive among the leaves as described later. 

The idea originated with Dr. Frank E. Lutz 
at Harriman Park near Tuxedo, New York, and 
spread to many summer camps. Interest was 
vivid, vandalism was absent; and an outdoor 
method, seemingly more vital than expensive mu- 
seums or stuffy class rooms, was created. 

The question next arose as to whether such 
a scheme would work in a typical city park where 
the park was too large and policemen too few for 
surveillance. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
might welcome the plan, yet would the one one- 
hundredth ruin the scheme for everyone? Dr. 
Lutz and Dr. Vinal thought that no mischievous 
boy or malevolent youth would touch a story, or 
rob a nest, or steal a specimen, no matter how 
attractive or unguarded, if the undertaking were 
launched in the right spirit. 

We hoped so, but we wanted to know, and 
were willing to pay for the experience. This, in 
cooperation with the Nature Study Club, we have 
done, and we thought other cities and other indiv- 
iduals interested in spreading nature lore would 
like to learn the results. So we have asked our 
“Trail Builder” to write an exact copy of the 
diary that she kept during the experiment. As 
you will see it is a mixture of success and tragedy, 
but before turning her pages over to you, let it be 
known that we are well enough content to continue 
next year on a larger scale, and rather anticipate 
that the tragedies will lessen and the success in- 
crease as the years pass. 

~ * * * 

July 14—Naturally the first move in building a 
nature trail is to find the trail so we set out this 
morning to present the idea to Mr. Hugh Imlay, 


Superintendent of our most beautiful park, and 
if possible, secure his help. However, no plead- 
ing was necessary. Mr. Imlay knew all about 
nature trails, thought they were fine things and 
wanted one in Mill Creek Park. He felt that the 
Nature Club should do the work, yet he was will- 
ing to give us the freedom of the park, and all 
the help he could in the way of signs and guards. 
We could have any path we wanted and do what 
we pleased with it. I never did receive such 
sweeping cooperation! Then Mr. Imlay pro- 
ceeded to give us statistics of the park. I had 
never known that it covered 1,400 acres and that 
it is supported by a fixed tax which is handled 
by a Board of Trustees; that there are about 200 
men on the payroll, during the rush season, and 
that it has been most favorably mentioned in Our 
National Parks. We took notes and asked more 
questions and finally departed bristling with statis- 
tics and in a most uplifted frame of mind. 

July 22—No matter what dizzy adventures I 
may have in the course of my life, I shall always 
remember this as one of the most pleasant, for 
today we visited the original nature trail at Tux- 
edo. We drove from Youngstown, and being an 
extremely un-traveled person it was thrilling 
enough just to be going, but when we got up 


among the Ramapo mountains and entered the 
Joyce Kilmer country, I became wildly excited. 
Every town and station was a name familiar in 
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that poem of the “Twelve Forty-Five,” and 
every train seemed to be one about which he 
wrote, “And to its high praise be it said, it car- 
ries people home to bed.” 

The nature trail itself was a delight, and we 
spent a long afternoon there. Dr. Lutz was at 
his lodge, and took a great deal of his time to 
help us. He was so amusing. When we told 
him we were from Youngstown he looked rather 
puzzled, and said, ‘Where in Youngstown would 
you find a place to establish such a trail?” | 
plunged into an enthusiastic account of the Na- 
ture Club and the park, thanking my stars for Mr. 
Imlay’s statistics. Dr, Lutz was impressed and 
said it gave him an entirely new idea of our city. 
| suppose with the National Geographic and every 
trade magazine giving pictures of the “Mahoning 
Valley at Night,” no wonder the world in general 
thinks of the town as a dire illustration of Dante’s 
Inferno, and its people as the fiends that feed 


the eternal fires 


It is impossible to describe all the charms of 


Dr. Lutz’s trail. If one cannot see it the next 
best thing is to read his pamphlet, Nature Trails, 
published by the American Museum of Natural 
History. | took all manner of notes as to ideas, 


the wording of signs. He had given 
the traveling public such a good name that we 
feit we had to live up to it, and heroically we left 


things untouched ! 


I even walked by a perfect 
luna moth, though considering my eager interest 
in such things this year, that struggle with temp- 
tation might be classed as one of the decisive bat- 
tles of the world! 

When we returned to the lodge, Dr. Lutz asked 
us to stay for tea, at which we met his wife 
and daughters and several guests. They enter- 
tained us so graciously we felt as though we had 
known them always, though they must have pil- 
grims to the shrine of that trail almost daily. 
Their hospitality, and the Dr. Lutz’ cordial in- 
terest in our enterprise, were the crowning touches 
of a perfectly happy day. 

July 30—Having returned from my vacation, 
I reported this morning, eager to put some of 
my newly acquired ideas into practice. We chose 
a path that leads through a deep woods and then 
emerges to circle a lake. This gives us trees of 
all sorts, some good rock formations and the 
plant life of woods and shore, as well as all the 
fish and birds of the pond. In length it covers 
about three-quarters of a mile. We went over it 
hastily, but I saw dozens of things that would 
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make good stories and many opportunities to put 
into practice my favorite hobby of “nature in 
literature.” Dr. Lutz had done that with many 
clever quotations, and I was eager to go and do 
likewise. 

I listed all the things I wanted marked, then 
went back to town to lay in supplies. Water proof 
India ink, linen baggage tags, a printing pen and 
several skeins of fish line were the first necessi- 
ties. We had decided to have our large signs 
done by a professional sign painter so | wrote 
the text and gave him the order. Lastly, I made 
appointments for trips the following week, with 
the best authority on each phase of nature study 
represented on the trail, to give me stories about 
their particular line. I might be quite sure of 
my facts, but before putting them down in black 
and white for the world to read, I am going to be 
able to quote some one who knows more than I 
do on the subject. 

August 6—Almost every day this week I took 
some of our specialists over the trail and made 
notes for tags. Mr. Kuegle, our geologist, pointed 
out the rock features—a pulpit formation, some 
glacial boulders, glacial scratches and some sam- 
ples of differential weathering, etc., and I have 
made tags for them. Mrs. Gilmore, who is our 
fern authority, identified all the ferns—there are 
only five on the entire trail: Christmas Fern, 
Ebony Spleenwort, Marginal Shield, Bladder 
Fern, and a Sensitive Fern. Mr. Dressel helped 
with the mushrooms and mosses. With all these 
tags and the ones I had made myself for trees 
and flowers, it seemed the perfect time to launch 
the trail. I started out bright and early armed 
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with all my tools and escorted by a group of fel- 
low workers. True to their promise, the park 
people had put up equipment for our big road 
signs—twelve by fifteen inch backboards stained 
a deep woodsy brown, placed on stout cedar posts. 
We had ordered the signs for tacking on these 
backboards. Three were simply road directions 
—“The Nature Trail” 
the proper direction. The other two were for the 


with arrows pointing in 


ends of the path and were called, “The Spirit of 
the Trail.” We borrowed the wording from Dr. 
Lutz for it could not be improved upon. “The 
Spirit of the Trail—A friend somewhat versed 
in natural history is taking a walk with you and 
calling your attention to interesting things.” They 
were all signed, the ““Youngstown Nature Club.” 

We cut sticks on which to tie the labels about 
plants that were too small to bear a tag. The 
tree labels were tied on branches or tacked to 
the trunks. The tags were made on Dennison’s 
linen baggage labels and were printed with water 
proof India ink. We used green fish cord to tie 
them on, but later this proved to be a mistake 
for the color ran when it rained and green streaks 
showed on each tag. The large signs were made 
on cardboard and varnished. The varnished soft- 
ened the color and protected the ink. 

Joe Musgrove, a young high school boy and the 
president of our Butterfly Club, had made some 
fine labels about the various leafs and tree galls 
which were to be found on the trail. He also in- 
stalled a complete life history of a Polyphemus 
moth. The eggs, cocoons and mature moth were 
arranged in an open faced box which Mr. Chase 
had used for a bird feeding station. The moth 
was mounted on cotton in a small picture frame 
so that the wind could not harm it. Real cocoons 
were tacked around the moth, and eggs were glued 
to the bottom of the box. Across the trail was 


a cylinder of copper wire screening about two 
feet long and a foot in diameter, with mosquito 
netting at both ends.. This was tied to a branch 
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of white oak—and eight polyphemus larva feasted 
as contentedly on the leaves as though they were 
in perfect freedom. Joe is to be curator of in- 
sects, and his interest and industry were a joy. 

We put a painted turtle in a box by the spring, 
and two garter snakes caged at another point on 
the trail. There was a cardinal nesting in a wild 
grape thicket. Her babies were about ready to 
fly—they must have been a second brood—and a 
sign requested people to tiptoe by quickly so as 
not to frighten them. At another point there was 
a fine nest of the wood thrush showing the char- 
acteristic white tag they always place somewhere 
in the structure, and another label explained this. 

The path around the Fish Pond is just a nar- 
row trail worn by the feet of small boys on the 
hunt for frogs and turtles. It is muddy, and 
stony, and hilly, and the weeds are high and tree 
limbs low. In many respects it is the most inter- 
esting part, but I am afraid it will not be very 
popular. We should like very much to have a 
good path, but it would be a big piece of work 
and I haven’t the courage to ask Mr. Imlay for 
it just now, when his men are so busy all over 
the park. 

| certainly had a demonstration of what will 
happen on that path. Just as we were nearly 
through with our work, I stumbled on a root and 
fell, cutting my ankle rather badly. The boys 
evidently expected me to faint, in which case 
they would probably have dumped me into the 
pond, but I did not so far disgrace myself. We 
had picked up a couple of small boys who had 
trailed us nearly all day, and they came to the 
rescue nobly. They had a small first aid kit, all 
clean and fresh and unopened, which they pre- 
sented to the cause. Thanking my stars for my 
first aid training in Camp Fire, I doped and band- 
aged to such purpose that | was able to finish 
things up, though I was a gory looking object to 
go home through town on a Saturday afternoon. 

It was five o’clock when we placed the last tag, 
and a tired but satisfied procession climbed the 
hill to the car line. For better or worse our nature 
trail was started. 

August 8th—Mr. Solomon had promised to 
spend Sunday on the trail to act as host and ex- 
plain things to people. He estimated that there 
were about a thousand people there during the 
day, and after viewing the well worn condition 
of the path I could easily believe it. It had been 
a souvenir hunting crowd, and nearly everything 
portable had been carried away. The snakes, the 
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turtle and the moth were gone, and the thrush’s 
The cardinal babies 
were gone, too, but the nest was intact and the 
father bird was whistling quite cheerfully from 
a tree near by, so I hope that was not a tragedy. 
They were almost ready to fly, and I have no 
doubt the parent birds hustled them up a little. 
| changed the tag to explain the empty nest, put 
up a new moth and restored order generally. 
Judging from the first day, our trail is going to 


nest had been poked down. 


be popular, at least. 
\ugust 9th 
club boys, has been appointed curator of reptiles, 


\drian Dignan, another of our 


and he came to the front today with a huge pine 
snake the trail. The Stephensons, some 
friends of his, had caught it over in Jefferson 
We got a large packing box, stained 
it dark grey, and covered it with heavy wire 
About noon the Stephensons arrived 


for 
County, Pa. 


screening. 
with the snake, and we greeted him with cheers. 
\Ve uncoiled him to be measured and found that 
He had 
just shed his skin and bits of the scales still clung 
The new coat was dark brown with 
His head 
The 
reptile books pronounce pine snakes quite harm- 


less, being of the constrictor class and not poison- 


he was five feet and two inches long. 


to his body. 
a fine yellow line around each scale. 


was triangular and his neck quite slender. 


ous. They live on young birds and squirrels, 
which they kill by crushing them. 

\ reporter from the Vindicator was there with 
a camera, and the entire crowd, including some 
more small boys whom we had acquired, either 


When 


we came to put the snake in his cage he fought 


helped or advised while he took pictures. 


savagely, but we got him in at last and fastened 
the lid. Mr. Stephenson said he had not 
eaten since the ninth of May when he had been 


down 
captured. I hope he has not gone on a hunger 
strike for the job of forcibly feeding a snake 
does not appeal to me. It is going to take all my 
nerve to keep him supplied with fresh water. 
Snakes are not my favorite playmates—and I am 
Irish. 

\ugust 13—Mr. Kuegle has made the most de- 
lightful little maps of the various geological phases 
of the Fish Pond, with a short explanation of 
each one. I have spent days tracing those maps 
on parchment and printing the stories. Three 
posts stand side by side in the green at the far 
end of the pond where one reading them may see 
all the hills and valleys mentioned in the text. Cat- 


tails and water rushes of all kinds stand around 
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the edges and duckweed collects in coves. Water 
lilies grow rank and thick, and are in full bloom 
now. Little green heron pose on logs and tiny 
turtles sun themselves on the lily pads. King- 
fishers flash about constantly for the pond is full 
of gold fish and is one of the sights of the park. 
Long ago—so the story runs—some one dumped 
the contents of a gold fish bowl there and the 
fish have increased and multiplied till now there 
are thousands. People come to feed them and 
watch them fight over the crumbs. When they 
are young they are quite black and they go 
through a white or pearl stage before they become 
gold. I gleaned this bit of fish lore from Mr. 
Slagle of the pet shop, and then I didn’t dare put 
it on a sign for every one has a theory of his own 
about those little black fish. There some 
bass there, too, but most of the finny tribe are of 
the gold variety. 

] put fresh water into the snake’s cage all by 
myself today, and I was so proud. I am really 
getting quite attached to him. Every time I pass 
the cage there is an admiring ring of small boys 
with their noses pressed against the wire watching 
him. They are very much impressed by the fact 
that he has not eaten for so long. Today a group 
of them contributed a twelve-inch garter snake 
for either company or repast, according to Alger- 
We have christened the big snake 


are 


non’s whim. 
Algernon, for no special reason except that it 
seems to suit him. The boys are much excited 
and ask dozens of questions. Wherever I go in 
the park I am pointed out by every urchin in 
sight as “the lady wat owns the snake.” 

August 15—Algernon evidently decided that he 
was more hungry than lonely for I found him 
looking fat and stiff and placid this morning, and 
no small snake in sight. The boys were on hand 
to view the situation and they stared at the sleek 
cannibal in awe. Boys of that age—about ten or 
twelve—have always been a weakness of mine, 
and my experiences here on the trail have only 
made them more likeable. For every one who 
proves indifferent or destructive, there are dozens 
who are eager and interested and helpful. Their 
questions have given me more good ideas for the 
trail than one would imagine. They may feed my 
snakes any time they wish! 

August 16—The duties of a nature trail maker 
are certainly varied! While I was replacing the 
moth in the life history exhibit again—they seem 
to be too attractive to be resisted—one of the park 
guards came after me with the news that Mr. 
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Imlay wanted me in his office. When I arrived 
I found that I was being called upon to prescribe 
for a young green heron which one of the men 
had found on the road. He was full feathered 
and evidently unhurt, but he stood all humped 
up and sullen in a corner of the cage and had 
refused all offers of food and drink. When I 
put my hand down in the cage he pecked at me 
so viciously that I decided there was nothing 
wrong with him except temper and suggested we 
take him out to the river and turn him loose. It 
seemed to be the only thing to do, so Mr. Doug- 
lass, the guard, took the cage out to his car and 
we started off to restore the youngster to his 
native haunts. Just above the mill we took him 
out of the cage and put him down at the water’s 
edge. He took a long drink, then began to step 
along the shore looking for minnows. We 
watched him till he was out of sight and decided 
that he felt at home and happy. 

August 20—As I was putting up new tags and 
getting things in order this morning Mr. Chase 
brought Mr. Addison Riggs out for a tour of in- 
spection. I had several cold chills, for Mr. Riggs 
is above all other local authorities in all branches 
of nature study, and I feared he would find much 
to criticize. He went over the entire trail, read 
every tag and pronounced them all correct. I was 
so relieved! Other people may argue and dispute 
but if Mr. Riggs says things are right they are 
and nothing more need to be said. 

He gave me some good suggestions about 
mosses and lichens which delighted me. The sub- 
ject is one about which | know nothing and am 
most anxious to learn. 

August 23—Mr. Imlay has seen the use of a 
path around the lake, too, and with no suggestion 
from us has put his men to work to make it. 
They 


puddles till one can easily go the whole way 


have cut down bushes and filled in mud 


around in one’s best slippers with no fatal results. 
The clearing out of the underbrush has revealed 
many things I had never suspected were there. 
One of the best finds was a small thicket of hazel- 
nut in bloom. Some of our tags read as follows: 

“Huckleberries—It takes a lot of picking to get 
enough for a pie, but they are worth the trouble.’ 
‘Our grandmothers used to make a 





‘Bonset 
tea from this plant, which was supposed to cure 
anything.” 

“Dewberry—( Running blackberry )—It was of 
this cousin of the common blackberry that Whit- 
man said, “The running dewberry would adorn 
the parlors of heaven.” 


“When the leaves have fallen the winter sign 
of poison ivy is the hairy stem. The Virginia 
creeper does not have anything of the kind. Poison 
ivy is just as dangerous in winter as in sum- 
mer.’ 

We have given Algernon a companion which 
he will not be able to eat. The children of the 
various playgrounds have had a pet show, and 
among the curious pets were several turtles. We 
asked permission to buy a couple of them when 
especially a fine speci- 





the final show was over 
men of box turtle which is rather rare in this 
locality. It got away from its owner before the 
last content, but we managed to get a good sized 
painted terrapin for the sum of fifty cents. We 
put him in Algernon’s cage and awaited results. 
Nothing happened in the way of hostilities, and 
as neither one can hurt the other the arrange- 
ment may work very well. 

There has been a great deal of rain lately, and 
fungus growths of all kinds are appearing on the 
trail. Mr. Dressel told me a good bit about them 
and taught me the trick of identifying them from 
the books, but the subject is difficult. It is al- 
most impossible to name them correctly without 
destroying the specimen, for so much depends on 
the spores and stem bases. I had taken one of 
a colony into the library for identification and 
when | returned with an appropriate tag, | found 
that the squirrels had eaten all the others. The 
subject is of almost universal interest, but is prov- 
ing most difficult to handle. Of course, the first 
question to be asked is always, “Is it edible?” 
And when the different authorities fail to agree, 
one hesitates to answer. 

August 27—I was busy at home today and 
missed the most exciting adventure of the trail, 
for this afternoon Algernon got out. It would 
be more accurate to say that he was let out for 
that is just what happened. Someone took him 
out of his cage, put a noose around his neck, and 
tied him to a bush. A group of young Scouts 
found him there and realized that something 
should be done. They did not feel like handling 
him, so one crowd went to phone Mr. Chase while 
the others remained to watch Algernon, to see that 
he did not get away, and prevent others harming 
him. Mr. Chase hurried to the rescue and soon 
had him safely re-established in the cage. Those 
boys certainly could claim a “good turn” for the 
day ! 

August 31—It has rained steadily for days and 
the tags are limp and mud splashed. The ink re- 
mains water proof and as soon as the tags dry 
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they will be stiff again, and the mud can be 
brushed away. They have proved that they can 
resist weather and handling better than I had 
hoped, but I am thinking of different plans for 
the winter. 

September 3—Some bright child has discovered 
the devastating effect produced by cutting the 
letter “R” out of the word “Trail” on all the 
big road signs, and when I arrived this morning 
I was confronted with signs which read “Nature 
Tail.” This appealed to my Irish sense of humor 
but also to my Irish temper, for I knew the park 
would be full of people during the Labor Day 
week and | wanted things to be in especially good 
order. I took out some parchment, patched the 
holes and made R’s on the patches, as there was 
no time to order new signs. 

September 5—Labor Day. When I went out 
to the trail this afternoon on a tour of inspection, 
| found every tag on the first section torn away. 
Some were gone completely and others inter- 
changed in a manner which showed patience, dili- 
gence and considerable impish intelligence. The 
ash and hickory were mixed, and the two horn 
beams—the beech and birch, too. I was decidedly 
put out, for | had worked so hard to get things 
in good shape for the holiday, and they were a 
mess. I did my best to put them to rights, but I 
soon used up all my supplies and had to leave 
the rest for another day. 

September 6—This being the first day of school, 
my regular work absorbed most of my time and 
all of my energy, but in the evening I returned to 
the trail to finish the repairs made necessary by 
some boy’s idea of fun. I was very tired but the 
park was so still and peaceful and sunshiny that 
it rested me more than anything else could have 
done. It even cooled my resentment against the 
vandals who had caused all this bother. One of 
my besetting sins, from some points of view, is my 
habit of quoting poetry, and on this occasion as I 
strolled back to the car, through the sunset I 
found myself repeating the old favorite of my 
school days: 

“If thou art worn and hard beset, 

\ith sorrows that thou woulds’t forget, 

Go to the woods and hills. 

No tear dims the sweet look that nature wears.” 

September 10—QOur first and most important 
road sign was torn to ribbons the other day, so | 
went to Mr. Trinkle, the painter, for another. He 
suggested that we try iron signs and offered to 


make one for us. The idea sounded good to me, 


and the sign which came this morning was a joy. 
It is of galvanized iron, painted white and let- 
tered in black. One would never know without 
touching it, that it was not ordinary card board. 
I put it in the frame, and anchored it with eight 
long, big headed nails, and I defy any mischie- 
vous youngster to remove it. I think we shall 
have all the road signs done in iron as it becomes 
necessary to replace them. The cost is very little 
more, and they will last so much longer. Varn- 
ishing them gives a soft brown color and keeps 
the ink lettering from chipping off. 

September 12—A quick walk over the trail 
this evening found it in perfect order and I was 
glad, for as I came out by the pond I stumbled on 
a pleasant adventure. A car with an Arkansas 
license stood there, and the owners, a party of 
tourists, were exploring the trail. They were full 
of questions as to how one first goes about to 
make a trail. I gave them advice and information 
and addresses, and they departed, bubbling with 
eagerness, determined to make a trail of their own 
in their home town. Dr. Lutz’s trail is going to 
extend a long distance one of these days. 

September 17—The first Nature Club hike of 
the fall program was planned for today, and was 
to be over the trail. Such being the case, I em- 
barked bright and early to see that things were 
in order, and it was well I did, for they were 
wrecked! No previous vandalism has been so 
bad. The first section was once more stripped of 
its tags. The larva cage, which had contained 
eight nice fat green worms each about two inches 
long, had been torn from the tree and thrown 
beside the path and the box which contained the 
moth and cocoons was so well hidden that it took 
ten minutes’ search to find it. But the worst was 
to come, for when I reached the cage I found that 
Algernon was dead. The trouble makers had 
evidently jarred the box so that one of the stones 
had rolled on the poor snake and broken his neck. 
I was very angry, and very sorry, too, for I had 
really become quite fond of my bad tempered pet. 
There was too much work to be done to waste 
much time lamenting. Joe Musgrove came out 
and Elizabeth Northrup also, and the three of 
us toiled madly to get things restored. We de- 
cided to leave Algernon in his cage till after the 
group had completed their hike, for he was not 
torn or spoiled in any way, and was a noble 
specimen even if he were dead! Joe had pro- 
duced an “insect orchestra” of crickets and katy- 
dids and spent some time getting that established. 
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We wrote tags, tied strings, and rubbed out pen- 
cil marks up to the minute the hikers arrived. 

There was quite a crowd and they all seemed 
interested. We divided the group into two teams 
and each went over a different section to avoid 
crowding. They kept count and found that there 
were ninety-eight signs on the trail. The ink 
was hardly dry on some of them but they were 
there, and that was the main point. 

But how I would love to get my hands on the 
person who killed our Algernon! 

September 19—Vandalism still goes on. This 
evening I found that the moth exhibit, box and 
all, was gone beyond recovery. That has been 
one of our most interesting displays and one of 
the most difficult to keep in order. We shall not 
replace it this fall, and perhaps by spring we may 
have worked out a way that will prove safe and 
satisfactory. We had thought that destructive- 
ness would wear itself out before this. From 
the first we had put up courtesy signs reading: 
“This is your trail. Will you help keep it in 
shape?” But now the point had been reached 
where the one one-hundredth was smashing the 
fun for the ninety-nine, so we had to decide on 
stricter tactics. 

We took the large sign down at the entrance to 
the trail and nailed up the following: “Hundreds 
of people have enjoyed this trail. Three or four 
boys or young men have thought it fun to destroy 
the signs, and ruin the pleasure for the crowd. A 
reward of $5.00 will be given for information 
convicting these boys, and the name of the in- 
former will not be revealed. Report at the Mill 
Creek Park Office.” 

September 26—I should hate to say that it was 
the effect of our sign that saved the trail, but the 
usual Monday evening trip found everything in 
perfect order. Two tags were off as a result of 
handling and some had to be removed because 
the plants were past blooming, but there were 
no evidences of vandalism. 

It is so interesting to watch the progress of 
the seasons on a given bit of woodland. I never 
kept such a careful record before. The blossoms 
are all gone except the asters and golden rod. The 
leaves are turning and the witch hazel is about 
to burst into bloom. The fish pond was very 
still last night, and four young wild ducks were 
bobbing about. That was the first time I had 
ever seen ducks there, and I could scarcely believe 
my eyes. They seemed perfectly at home and 
were quite unafraid. [| looked them up later 
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and found that they were pied-billed grebe. 

One result of the reward sign caused me much 
amusement as well as some embarrassment. As 
I was working on the trail I heard some stealthy 
rustlings and saw several girls watching me from 
the bushes. They pounced on me with excited 
questions and evidently had visions of five dol- 
lars to spend. I showed them my tools and tags, 
and used much eloquence before I convinced them 
that I had a right to move a sign if I wished. I 
think they still had their doubts, but they went 
away finally with many backward glances. It 
will be a joke.on me if | am dragged before Mr. 
Imlay some day accused of destroying park prop- 
erty! 

October 1—The usual Saturday morning trip 
was a joy for the day was perfect and the trail 
unmolested. I had gone out the night before to 
put up some more of the iron signs. The three 
chapters of the story of the fish pond are also on 
iron now. Mr. Trinkle prepared some signs 
with white paint and I traced the maps and did 
the lettering in the India ink, just as I had done 
on the parchment. They were not as hard to do 
as I had feared, and they look very well. No 
one would guess that they are iron. 

Because of the decided evidences of fall there 
was need of some new signs. The green heron 
has gone, so I told of his migration and called 
attention to the presence of the grebes. Nuts are 
falling and the witch hazel is in bloom. The 
polyphemus larva has not yet spun his cocoon 
but I expect to find it every time I go. The sassa- 
fras leaves are quite yellow and the gum is deep 
red. The grape vine is full of frosty blue clus- 
ters, and flocks of birds—especially robins—make 
the thicket a stopping place. I am making notes 
for our winter signs which we plan to put on 
small iron tags. They will have to be done very 
carefully and will call for much thought. 

October 8—Six posts for some new geology 
signs were ready today. It was almost the first 
morning this fall that had a nip of frost in the 
air, and the colors were gorgeous. These signs 
deal with various formations caused by the gla- 
cial deposit in the valley; they tell of preglacial 
Mill Creek and the cutting of a new valley by 
the present Mill Creek. 

October 10—We had stationed young John 
Fell on the trail yesterday to count the people 
who passed over it. He was there from 10:30 
A. M. to 5:30 P. M. and counted 617 people. 
It was a beautiful day though rather cool, and 
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probably was a very fair average for all the Sun- 
days of the summer. I was very pleasantly sur- 
prised for it was more than I had expected. On 
Saturday I had noticed evidences of a hare and 
hounds chase over the trail and the Camp Fire 
notes in yesterday’s paper mentioned the fact 
that a group had made it the objective of a hike. 
That delights me for I suspect I have written 
those tags all summer with a_ sub-conscious 
thought of the honors in Nature Study that could 
be won there by’ Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls. I have been pleased, too, at the interest 
shown by the teachers. Never once since school 
started have | gone over the trail without meet- 
ing some teacher with a group of children. Some- 
times it is a class in geography or science, and 
sometimes it 1s just a group or room out for the 
fun of 1t. 


have it appeal to teachers, and I am so glad his 


Mr. Imlay was especially anxious to 
hope has been justified. The interest shown by 
so many people has been the thing which saved 
our enthusiasm when things were most discour- 
aving 

November 1—All signs on the trail are per- 
fectly intact except two that were blown down. 
The linen tags are getting rather frayed but we 
plan to install the last winter ones tomorrow. No 
small boy or wayward youth has harmed a sign 
tor over a month! We seem to be established at 
last, but we plan to reconnoiter every Saturday 
morning and Wednesday afternoon if possible, 
replacing old signs and installing new ones. When 
snow flies we will tack up pictures and descrip- 
animal tracks. 


tions of 
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A Change in Rule in the 
Athletic Badge Tests 
for Boys and Girls 


The Athletic Badge Test Committee of the 
P. R. A. A. has made a change in ruling in con- 
nection with the holding of the Athletic Badge 
Test for Boys and Girls. 

The present rules require that the events in the 
test for an Athletic Badge shall all be given “at 
one time.” This has been interpreted to mean 
that a candidate must be given the complete test 
within a period of one week. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America finds that in many cases it is not possible 
to give these tests within that period. One Di- 
rector of Physical Education in California writes 
that the children are available for the tests on 
only one day of the week and that the numbers 
are so great that it is physically impossible to 
put them through all of the events in less than 
several days, so that the testing carries over a 
period of nearly two months. He feels that the 
use of the tests is helping greatly in his work, 
but that in order to continue using them he would 
need to have much greater leeway in time. 

A number of similar situations have been re- 
ported with the result that the Committee has 
unanimously approved extending the time limit 
so that a period of three months may be desig- 
nated as the time within which the tests are to be 
made. This will make it possible for a director 
of physical education to carry on tests during a 
school term or for a playground director to use 
them during the period of a summer vacation 


playground. 


A New Civic Opera 


Company 


Under the direction of Lyman P. Prior of the 
Jacksonville, Florida, College of Music, the city 
is to have an Opera Association of local musicians. 
The Playground and Recreation Department is 
promoting the program and much interest is being 
aroused. The first opera to be presented, The 
Bohemian Girl, will be given out-of-doors. 








Selecting Playground Workers in 


Cleveland * 


by FLoyp Rowe, 


Director, Department Physical W elfare 


In Cleveland we have been working since 1924 
on a procedure by which applicants for position 
as playground leaders during the summer months 
may be rated so that those most likely to be suc- 
cessful will be employed. 

The purpose in making the study was twofold: 

Ist. To find those factors that go with success- 
ful playground instructors. 

2nd. To find those factors that go with unsuc- 
cessful playground instructors. 

The hope back of the work was that knowing 
these factors it would be possible to increase the 
probability of picking people who would succeed 
in playground work. Because of the brief time 
available, most of the work was done on part one 
above. The work was limited further entirely to 
objective factors and those that could be measured 
with a fair degree of reliability. 

A few words of caution are necessary to read- 
ers of the results 

First: The results are strictly applicable only 
to this group. However, as long as the applicants 
come from the same sources the results should 
remain approximately true. 

Second: The correlations involve only a small 
number of cases, at best about one hundred and 
fifty, and generally indicate relationship rather 
than the amount of it 

Third: The met 


sidered together in some cases where the relation- 


and women have been con- 


ship between the factors and success would be 
very much clearer if they had been separated. 
The same is true of the younger and older girls’ 
leaders. For instance, it is possible that age does 
not greatly affect the success of the workers with 


the smaller girls. If this is true the relation be- 
tween success and age for the rest of the group 


would be higher than 


our figures show it to be. 
Fourth: The fact that our measure of success 

is not accurate in every case tends to lower the 

relationship between the different factors and suc- 

cess. 

"Material presente it section meeting, Recreation Congress, 

Memphis, Tenn 
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Fifth: No claim is made that the factors that 
have been considered are the causes of success. 
If a certain measurable trait always varied with 
the success a person had in playground work, it 
would make little difference whether the trait 
caused success or not. As long as it would help 
one to pick out the people who would succeed in 
playground work, it would fulfill our purpose. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED 


I, Physical Factors 
Age 
Weight 
Height 
II. Schooling 
Number of years above high school 
Semester hours in physical education, sew- 
ing, weaving, singing, sandplay, folk 
dancing, dramatics, storytelling, classes 
for coaches, gymnasium work 
Boxing, woodwork, track work in school 
or college 
Varsity, class or fraternity teams, number 
of years on each 
High School Teams 
III. Intellectual Factors 
Score on the Terman Group Test of Men- 
tal Ability Examination Grades 
Practice teaching grades 
IV. Experience 
Months of playground work with the 
Board 
Other months of teaching 
Months of coaching 
Months of settlement and boys’ or girls’ 
club work. 
V. Opinion of the Leaders on 
Following program more closely, changing 
program 
More freedom in leaving the grounds 
Hardest and easiest things to do 
Things the leaders know the most and the 
least about 











SELECTING 


Things the leaders and children are most, 
and least interested in 

Compensation for extra time 

Interests of leaders and children in hand- 
work 

Value of games of low organization, place 
of baseball 

Girls’ interest in athletics 

Attitude toward supervision 

Teaching of sportsmanship. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


a. Specific Recommendations 
Schooling 
1. Each year of school above high school 
should count heavily in favor of an appli- 
cant, 
Age 
2. People under twenty should rank above the 
average of the group in other traits in or- 
der to be considered. 
Intelligence 
3. People who make a high score on the intelli- 
gence test should be given the preference. 
Age and Intelligence 
4. People under twenty and making less than 
150 on the Terman Group Test (or equiva- 
lent on a self administering test) should 
not be employed. 
Experience 
5. Previous experience in playground work 
should count very definitely in an appli- 
cant’s favor. 
Marks 
6. Those who receive above the average mark 
in the playground course and the practice 
teaching should be given a decided prefer- 
ence over those who made poorer marks, 
but not over the better applicants who have 
not had the course. 
Course 
7. Women who have had the physical educa- 
tion courses in college should be given the 
preference over those who have had other 
courses. 
Teaching 
8. Women who have had teaching experience 
should be given the preference over those 
who have not. 


Gym 
9. Men who have had gymnasium work should 
be given the preference. 
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Boxing 
10. Men who have had boxing should be given 
the preference. 


Teams 
11. Those who have played on the largest 
number of teams the greatest number of 
years should be given the preference. 
Handwork 
12. Small children leaders who have had 
weaving, paper work, and other hand work 
should be given a slight preference. 
Sand play 
13. Small children leaders who have had sand 
play should be given a slight preference. 
Storytelling 
14. Small children leaders who have had 
storytelling should be given a slight pref- 
erence. 
Height-W eight 
15. Height and weight should count VERY 
slightly in favor of the applicant. 
Composite 
X. Until a more complete scale is worked out, 
a composite of age, intelligence, years of 
schooling above high school, experience in 
playground work, and semester hours in 
physical education could be used. Those 
near or above the average of the group of 
applicants in each of these factors should 
The few 
cases that fail will probably be caused by 
the attitude of the person. 
b. General Recommendations 
Employment Scale 
1. An employment scale should be built up 
assigning a numerical value to each of a 
list of factors that is found to go with suc- 
cess. 
Examination 
2. An examination should be constructed (for 
the playground course) that would test 
the applicant’s knowledge of how to handle 
typical playground situations. 
Rating Scale 
3. For measuring the efficiency of the play- 
ground leader an objective rating scale 
should be constructed. Values should be 
assigned for each of the things they are 
supposed to do according to its value. The 
leaders should be rated according to the 
efficiency with which they fulfill each point 
on the scale. 


be reasonably sure of success. 
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Attitude 
4. A test sl be worked out to indicate the 
attitude he applicant toward typical 
playground problems. 
It was found 
The correlation of age with success is —: 47 
A composite ind intelligence 
a — .6l 
A composite of elligence, years 
of schooling ICOESS 15... sc eos — 62 
A composite of agt telligence, years 
of schooling, yf physical edu- 
cation with — .65 


With these 
rating scale 
positions on th )2 


selected by m« 


Years 
Points 


Terman Group 


hand the following rough 
eloped and candidates for 


summer playgrounds were 


a i em 2s 


. 10 12 414° 16 








Test 60 170 180 190 200 
Points 5 7 s&s F 
Years beyond 

i Z 2 3 34 4 5 
Points a \ 2 = = 2 
Semester Hours 
Physical Edu 

cation Sub 

jects : 6 lO =«14 18 22 
Points 8 i's os = 
Months Ex 

perience , } 6 8 10 12 
Points 8 11 14 17 = 20 
Minimum points. .25 Maximum points. . 100 

Applicants for 192 playgrounds were also 
studied for type vhether wiry nervous, bony 
muscular or adipose indolent 

There did not seem to be any value in this, 
because there probably is a natural selection made 
by the applicants themselves. That is, in all 


probability, those p 
work on playgrout 
| 


fication, which re 


The shape and size 


ered, but without s¢ 
There are no gr 
This was tru 
feet. 


nN 


During 
nitely arrived at that 


rsons who would want to 


is all came in the second classi- 


overs most of our workers. 
1f hands were also consid- 


curing positive correlations. 


all players with small hands. 


shape of hands and size of 


ason the conclusion was defi- 


the mental attitude of the 


leaders was really a most important factor. The 
Downey Will-Temperament Tests were used, and 
a negative correlation was found to exist between 
total score and success, either as a group or as 
differentiated by sex. However, there was a 
sufficiently large correlation between success and 
six of the thirteen portions of the test, when ap- 
(Concluded on page 107) 


William Kent 


3orn in Chicago, March 29, 1864 
Died March 13, 1928 
Kor more than a quarter of a century William 
Kent maintained a steadfast interest in the play 
life of the boys and girls and young people of 
\merica. Not only did he give the first play- 
ground to Hull House in Chicago, but he estab- 
lished also a rural recreation center at Kentfield, 





California, and gave Muir Woods to the public. 
His leadership in the campaign to save the Red- 
woods also meant much to the entire country. In 
addition, early recognizing the importance of 
clearing information between different cities, he 
united enthusiastically with others in the national 
organization and gave of his time to interview- 
ing others to help build up the national work. 
From the year 1911 when William Kent first be- 
came Second Vice-President and a member of the 
Board of Directors he was ever ready to help the 
national movement. The Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America is deeply grateful 
for the svmpathetic understanding service of Wil- 
liam Kent to the playground and recreation move- 
ment. 
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Merry Whit! 


Provides Exercise and Amusement 
for ONE or FIFTY Children at a time 


There are many times when a large number of children are to be accommo- 
dated with Playground Apparatus, but because of the limited Playground area 
available this is hardly possible, consequently the children are not supplied with 
the proper kind of equipment to facilitate exercise and amusement. In cases of 
this kind Merry-Whirls are particularly desirable since they require only a small 
area and accommodate so many children. 

In operating the Merry-Whirl, children obtain not only amusement but uncon- 
sciously derive from it the best of exercise to their limbs, backs, chests and shoul- 
ders. 

Another valuable feature of the Merry-Whirl is that it gathers children in a 
large group, thereby preventing any antagonism. 


Send For Free Catalog 


1805 Forest Home Ave. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Branch Offices 
St. Paul Cleveland Wichita 


MITCHELL 


Manufacturing Co. 
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This is Junglegym 
No. 2 


Licensed under Patents “Junglegym’’ Trade Mark 
of October 23, 1923, Registered United States 
March 25, 1924 Patent Office 


No other playground device has met with such 
universal approval by expert play leaders and 
physical educators 


The instinct to climb is deeply rooted in every 
child and the Junglegym provides ample opportu- 
nity for one or a hundred to climb without the 
slightest danger of falling. Many of the hori- 
zontal bars are always within reach of the hands 


and feet. Safe at all times 


Capacity 100 Children 


A Miniature Junglegym— 


is this Junglegym Jr. Made of 
either selected wood or galvan- 
ized steel tubing. Will allow at 
least 15 children to play in a 
ground space of 5 x 7 feet. 





Playground Department 
Chicopee Mass. 











AT THE CONVENTIONS 


At the Conventions 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE 


At the recent Character Development Confer- 
ence held in Chicago February 16th to 18th there 
was insistent emphasis on the modern educational 
ideal, that growth must come from within, that 
success cannot come from imposing from without. 
Again it was stated that habits and conduct estab- 
lished before the age of five years is likely to 
serve as a foundation of character. It was sug- 
gested that one of the most serious problems in 
society exist because the world is populated largely 
by grown-up children, that modern civilization 
forces people to work eight hours a day while 
their natural inclinations tend toward play. Sports 
permit grown-ups to be children in a dignified 
way. 

The child should not be spared hardships which 
many parents underwent in their earlier years. 
Many parents leave no opening for children for 
forming good habits because they are always pro- 
tecting them from such hardships. The best habits 
are formed by struggle. The path of control is 
in seeking out the constructive side of the con- 
flicts into which a child walks. 

If children are to build the finer elements of 
nature, they must be provided with an environ- 
ment which will bring out these finer elements. It 
is for parents to do things indirectly to provide 
the right child environment, so that the child will 
come of his own accord to regret the bad things. 
Parents must have an understanding of the child’s 
comrades, for so much depends upon such com- 
rades. Discipline is largely indirect and consists 
of getting into the environment in which the child 
lives the things that call out the best from him 
and help him to decide what is right so that he will 
be able to judge when he is successful and when 
he fails. 

One of the speakers asked, “Should a curri- 
culum of leisure be put into our schools and col- 
leges; how should a nation use such an asset un- 
less leaders be trained to lead them? Somebody 
needs to build a program for home leisure which 
should build up character. Is the use of leisure 
a spiritual problem ?” 

Another speaker said, “America has not discov- 
ered how to play; has not learned the depths of 
play. Of the greatest importance for construc- 
tive development is the use of our leisure individ- 
ually and collectively.” 
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A Dustless Sanitary Playing Surface 
Assured by Using Solvay 


Each year brings increasing demand for the use of Solvay Flake 
Calcium Chloride to provide a dustless, smooth, and sanitary sur- 
face for children’s playgrounds. Dust is unsanitary; it carries 
many germs harmful to children, as well as to adults. 

Solvay Calcium Chloride is a white, odorless, flaky material that 
absorbs moisture from the air and retains it on the playing sur- 
‘face, which remains very slightly damp and therefore free from 


” SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


lays the dust, and has a decided germicidal action which has 
attracted the unqualified endorsement of physicians and play- 
ground directors. 

Solvay is harmless to clothing and playthings—will not track or stain and 
may be applied without in any way affecting the use of the playground. 

You will find Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride a real economy for the 
proper maintenance of playgrounds and tennis courts. Anyone can apply 
Solvay—just open the 100-Ilb. bag or 375-lb. drum and spread the material 
evenly over the surface. 75 conveniently located shipping points assure you 
prompt service. 

Write for booklet No. 1159 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalis and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street, New York 
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BOOK 


Combination of popular playground 

dances with harmonica accompani- 

ment is a feature at many recreation 
centres. 


mproving 


PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES 
through the HARMONICA 


Leaders of Playground and Recreational Ac- 
tivities throughout the country have found that 
their work is stimulated and made easier by the 
introduction of individual and group perform- 
ances on the Harmonica 





The small size and low cost of the instrument, 
the ease with which it can be mastered, and the 
fact that any normal adult can successfully con- 
duct and develop Harmonica activities are 
regarded as outstanding features. 


Mr. Glenn M. Tindall, the well-known Super- 
visor of Musical Activities of the Department 
of Playground and Recreation of Los Angeles, 
California, says 

“T consider the Harmonica most valuable in 
connection with recreation. Its portability, 
price, the ease of mastery, the pleasure imparted 
to the player, its social benefit and incentive 
to further musical study, all give the Harmonica 
a constructive value. Its use very definitely 
tends to better citizenship.” 


Brochure on Request 


A helpf liscussion f the social 
and educational value f the Har- 
monica nt full instructions for the 
levelopment of Harmonica Activities, 
provid in the latest edition of 

re entitled, “The Har- 

an Important Factor in 

lucation of Girls and 


Boys / py will be mailed gratis 














M. HOHNER, QQ 


Dept. 209 





114 East 16th Street New York, N. Y. 
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REVIEWS 


Book Reviews 


RecreEATION AMONG Necroes. By William H. Jones. 
Published by Derricotte and Company, Washington, 
D. C. Price, $2.50 

William H. Jones, Professor of Sociology in Howard 
University has just issued, through the Howard Univer- 
sity Press, “Recreation and Amusement among Negroes 
in Washington, D. C.” With student help, Prof. Jones 
listed and visited various recreational resources availa- 
ble for negroes in Washington and classifies his results 
under Non-Commercialized Recreation and Amusement, 
Commercialized Recreation and Amusement and Some 
Behavior Sequences of Inadequate Recreational and 
Amusement Facilities. His method is to list carefully 
the various facilities and resources, including not only 
playgrounds, social centers, churches and other obvious 
non-commercial resources, but also the home, the social 
clubs, the barber shop, the streets, and to make intelli- 
gent and significant sociological comment on the facilities 
and the conditions therein and their probable effect on 
human beings who share the recreational life offered. 
The section on Commercialized Recreation, in addition to 
noting the more or less obvious things, comments effec- 
tively on the restricted opportunities for enjoyment of the 
higher grade facilities which Washington provides for 
its white citizens. Among the more unusual observations 
is the assertion of the lack of organized gangs among 
the young people of Washington; the need for more so- 
cial club organization with an exclusiveness that will help 
to establish standards: and the recognition of the Wash- 
ington fact that the geographical areas which had the 
largest number of juvenile delinquents were those in 
close proximity to playgrounds. The book is a signifi- 
cant study of one phase of negro life in urban environ- 
ment, with full recognition of the fundamental importance 

of leisure and its use. 


ScHOOLS AND CHILDREN. By Lois Hayden Meek. Na- 
tional Headquarters, Washington, D. C. Price, $.25 
This syllabus for the use of study groups has been 
organized as a guide to the study of certain aspects of the 
life of a child during the years he is attending the ele- 
mentary school. Part I deals with children’s needs, and 
II with school machinery. An excellent bibliography is 
included. 


INTERESTS OF YOUNG CHILDREN. By Lois Hayden Meek. 
Published by American Association of University 
Women, Washington, D. C. Price, $.15 

This is the third in the series of Guidance Materials 

for Study Groups issued by the American Association of 
University Women. The study outline has to do with the 
value of play, plays and games of various ages, toys, 
building materials, dolls, making things, indoor play 
rooms and outdoor playgrounds. Valuable bibliographies 
accompany each section. The outline will be found help- 
ful not only by study groups but by individual parents. 


CoMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VISUAL AIDS IN 
SEVENTH GRADE INstRUCTION. By Joseph J. Weber. 
Published by The Educational Screen, Inc., Chicago, 
Iliinois 

All who are interested in usual education will wish to 
know about this study submitted to the Department of 

Educational Research and the Faculty of the Graduate 

School of Columbia University as a doctor’s thesis. Mr. 

Weber seeks to answer the question, “Will the use of 

pictures along with verbal instruction combine economy 

in the learning process? And, if so, how much?” The 
results of the study indicate a distinct value for pictures 
only as aids, not as substitutes. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE CHIL- 
DREN’Ss BurEAU—Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1927. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The report of the activities of the Children’s Bureau 
































UST a matter of a few weeks before hundreds 

of little folks will have nothing to do but 
play. But there is still time to equip a play- 
ground or add a new piece to the old one, and 
have it ready for vacation days—recreation 
days. Send today for — 


The NEW MEDART 
Playground Equipment 
Catalog 


The new 1928 Medart Catalog 
is chuck full of suggestions 
for equipping a playground 
with up-to-date Medart Play- 
ground Apparatus—built to 
give the utmost in safety and 
durability. Every piece il- 
lustrated, priced and _ de- 
scribed. 





FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


For 55 years 
Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus and 
Playground Equipment. 


3544 DeKalb Street 
SAINT LOUIS 
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Not only does The H. J. Heinz Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., provide the public with its ‘‘57 Varieties,’’ but it 
also spices the life of Pittsburgh's children with many varieties of good fun. This company has given its practical 
endorsement of the Playground Idea by presenting Pittsburgh with the Anchor-fenced playground shown above 








Safety—a matter of vital importance to the 
playground committee 


7 \ x J HY don’t you put up 
a danger sign on this 
cliff?”’ the visitor asked 

the native who was showing 
him the neighboring sights of 
an Irish coast village. “Shure 
and we did, but narry-a-wun 
fell over the cliff, so we tuk it 
dhoun,” replied the native! 


If you are a member of a play- 
ground committee, or in any 
way connected with playground 
administration, you will appre- 
ciate the significance of this 
story. You will know that the 
problem of safety is one that 
sometimes fails to obtain the 
consideration due to it—until 
some tragedy draws everybody's 
attention to this problem. 


There are many playgrounds 
where it is still possible for a 
child to run headlong in pursuit 


of a playmate or a stray ball, 
right under the wheels of pass- 
ing trafic. Yet the recognized 
authorities on playgrounds are 
unanimous in advocating pro- 
tective fences. 


A fence of the right type keeps 
the children playing contented- 
ly within the limit of the play- 
ground, undistracted by occur- 
rences in the street and unmol- 
ested by neighborhood bullies or 
ill-natured dogs. 


Gwo 


The problem of fencing the 
playground is one whose solu- 
tion demands considerable expe- 
rience. For to be effective a 
playground fence must be of the 
right type, properly located and 
expertly erected. And to give 
lasting service it must be of 
strong, enduring construction. 


If you are considering the erec- 
tion of a playground fence, you 
are invited to take advantage of 
the Advisory Service of the 
Anchor Post Fence Company, 
and its experience of over 30 
years in manufacturing and 
erecting fences for playgrounds 
and other properties in every 
section of the country. This free 
service is nation-wide in scope 
and is gladly rendered. Use the 
coupon on the opposite page. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO 


District Offices: Albany; Boston; Charlotte; 

Chicago; Cleveland; Detroit; Hartford; 

Houston; Indianapolis; Los Angeles; Mine- 

ola, L. I.; Newark; New York; Philadel- 

phia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; 
Shreveport 


Sales Agents in other Cities 


NCHOR 
ences 
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A free booklet on the why m4 


Among the subjects discussed 
and how of playgrounds in this booklet are: 


The case for playgrounds—how they 

















( NONTAINS a wealth of information vital to reduce child delinquency; develop bet- 
everyone concerned with playgrounds. ter minds and bodies; reduce street 
: accidents; and pay for themselves by 
It will help you in spreading the playground idea in the increased values of surrounding 
your community; in organizing, planning, construct- property. 
ple 4 8 elt (te How to get playgrounds—forming a 
ing and operating playgrounds; and it will introduce playground organization; promoting a 
you to many other sources of information. campaign; organizing demonstrations; 
etc. 
This booklet was written in close cooperation with Planning, constructing and equipping 
The Playground and Recreation Association of playgrounds—choosing sites; laying out 
ae be lated.” : the grounds; selecting apparatus. 

America. You are to congratulated,” writes How to conduct a playground—The 
that organization, “on the excellent appearance of need for leaders; selecting leaders; 
the booklet, as well as the selection and arrange- care of the grounds; handling the chil- 
dren; program of activities, games, en- 

ment of its contents, and we are glad to have been eertninmenta, ete. 
able to assist you in the preparation.” Appendix—a playground bibliography; 
a list of helpful organizations; a list 
ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY of manufacturers of playground equip- 

¢ ment. 





? 


Just Fill Out—Clip—and Mail 





ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., Eastern Ave. & 35th St.. Baltimore, Md. 
0) Please send me .......... .. copies of your free 20-page booklet, “Playgrounds—Their Planning, Con- 
struction and Operation.” 
[) Please send me complete information regarding Anchor Playground Fences. 
1) I should like to take advantage of your Fencing Advisory Service. Please have your nearest repre: 
sentative get in touch with me. 


NORE oc cc cc 0 sch nn eds e095 00005486 540d 400 bb 0.000 5606s SSNs pees Bees eke 6s ae ws oa eee 
pe ERECT CTC C TEST ST CLOT COTE CECT eC ere ee ones 
CD onan ok ctc bi dcavcecdgtensesteeesucdaqs ocevecceseguebeuedstecedegbasebedegneenaaens conse 
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| N the past six years 
513 Cities and 
towns have installed 
Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Fonts in parks, 
playgrounds and 
schoolyards. 

Made especially for 
outdoor service. 

Solid Bronze Bowl and 
drinking head—chro- 
mium plated. 

Inner works entirely of 
brass and removable 
without digging up. 





Font is self-draining, anti-freezing. 

Angle stream is regular. 

Cast iron pedestal. 

No matter how severe the service, the Mur- 
dock Outdoor Bubble Font will answer be- 
cause it is made of Bronze, Brass and Iron. 


Write for complete information. 
The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Since 1853 














INSTALL READY MADE 


HORSESHOE COURTS 


i These courts are complete including stake and cast iron 
H stake holder. Strongly constructed of heavy planks bolted 
i; together and faced with iron. Painted with rust and rot 
reventative. Very quickly and easily installed. Write 
or complimentary booklet giv- 
i ing full particulars as to how to 
lay out and build horseshoe 
9 courts, how to organize horse- 
shoe clubs, model constitution 
ti} and by-laws, etc. 


Diamond Official Horseshoes 


Drop forged from tough steel, 
heat treated so they will not 
- or break. 

et us send you copies of the 
official rules, “How to Play 
Horseshoe,” and a description 
of Diamond Horseshoe Pitching 
Supplies. 


res 











hi] 
DIAMOND CALK 
HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 GRAND AVE. 
Luluth, Minn. DIAMOND STAKES AND 
tH STAKEHOLDERS 
ue 
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of the United States Department of Labor includes a 
note regarding the activities of its Recreation Division. 
Among these are listed the publication of a bulletin on 
Recreation for Blind Children; a report of the Methods 
of Supervision and Control of Commercial and Commu- 
nity Recreation, which will be published early in 1928; 
Cooperation with the State Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice in providing recreation courses in the state camps 
for the Four H Clubs of West Virginia and Vermont 
and the planning of a four months’ playground program 
and training of play leaders for the mining camps near 
Omar, West Virginia. 


Tue Nervous Cuitp AND His PArents. By Frank 
Howard Richardson, M.D. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. Price, $2.50 


A very sane and sympathetic discussion of some of the 
problems which the nervous child and his parents have 
to face is this book by Dr. Richardson. It is a helpful 
and practicai guide for the parent, the teacher and all 
who are closely associated with children. 


Biock PRINTING wiTtH Ivory Soap. By Benjamin Miller. 
The Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Price, $.10 


The most recent project outlined by the Procter & 
Gamble Company, whose soap carving contests are so 
well known, is block printing with ivory soap. The vari- 
ous steps involved are described in an attractive, illus- 
trated booklet entitled Block Printing with Ivory Soap. 
Such articles as blotter pads, Christmas cards, dresser 
covers, lamp shades, book plates and telephone books may 
be made by printing with ivory soap blocks. 


THE UNIVERSAL INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE PLAINS 
INDIANS oF Nortri AmericA. By William Tomkins. 
Published by William Tomkins, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Price, $1.00 


For many children, especially boys, there is always a 
profound, romantic interest in the sign language of the 
Indians and indeed in any method of mysterious com- 
munication. The Boy Scouts have incorporated into their 
requirements for Scouthood the ability to signal either 
by semaphore or Morse code, and it is a constant surprise 
to note the enthusiasm with which the boys learn and 
practice these codes. Recently so excellent a book on the 
sign language of the Indians has appeared that the Boy 
Scouts have provided as an alternative requirement for 
the learning of the Morse or semaphore code. the learn- 
ing of some of the more important and fundamental of 
the signs of the Indian sign language. 

William Tomkins, formerly a cowboy, has all his life 
been interested in Indian signs. For years he made it his 
avocation to meet and converse with and learn from lead- 
ing Indians of the plains and of the southwest who were 
famous for their knowledge of the sign language. Mr. 
Tomkins has now embodied his interest and knowledge 
of the sign language in his book. Several hundred words 
and ideas are defined in terms of the signs and motions 
necessary to express the ideas, and pictures are in each 
case given to illustrate. In addition, Mr. Tomkins has 
explained and pictured through many examples, sentence 
formation and the methods of conveying meanings. There 
is an additional section on pictographs and ideographs 
which give what an inexperienced reviewer would con- 
clude to be a fairly complete statement of the methods 
of written communication among at least certain of the 
tribes of the North American Indians. Mr. Tomkins, 
himself has had great success with Boy Scout groups, 
especially in camps, in interesting them in the sign lan- 
guage and in teaching the boys how to communicate in 
this way. The book itself carries some of the enthusi- 
asm of the author and can honestly be recommended to 
recreation executives, club leaders, and others who may 
wish to capitalize the unfailing interest that boys have in 
the Indian sign language. 
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NATIONAL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS CORPORATION 





All fittings and pipe 
hot galvanized. 








/ 


I 





STEEL SWINGS 
SLIDES all sizes 


See-Saws 

Ocean Wave 
Giant Stride 
Horizontal Ladder 
Climbing Tree 


Write for Illustrated Catalog, Prices and discounts. 








We will deliver F. O. B. any city in United States our $85 00 
C-60 heavy Swing exactly as shown complete with pipe ° 


, 52 , Apparatus consists of 
6 Swings, long link 
supports. Rods or 
chain if desired. 
12 Malleable swing 
hangers 
2 Malleable end fit- 
tings 
1 Malleable center 
fitting. 
Pipe 
2 pe. 3’ beam 15ft. long 
8 pe. 2’ uprights 15 ft. 
long. 


Height 12 ft. Over all 
42 


Basketball Back Stop 
Bouncing Bed 


Swimming Pool and 
Bathing Beach Apparatus 


Steel Ladder Swing 
Spider Web Climber 
8-16 Berry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Camp Site DeveLopMENT Pians. Published by the Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 

The Department of Camping of the Boy Scouts of 
America has issued a book of plans for camps embody- 
ing the ideals of an organized camp—‘“to provide training 
quarters offering safety, comfort and convenience to 
campers, and facilities for program activities that inspire 
a true love of outdoor life.” The book is full of sugges- 
tions for the construction of camp buildings and general 
camp equipment 
IN THE VALLEY AND OTHER CAROLINA Prays. By Paul 

Green. Published by Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Price, $2.50 

In this collection will be found some of the most char- 
acteristic one-act plays that Paul Green has written in 
recent years. It includes eight that have either never 
been published before or have appeared only in antholo- 
gies. The plays are Jn the Valley; The No ’Count Boy; 
In Aunt Mahaly’s Cabin; The Man on the House; Sup- 
per for the Dead; Quare Medicine; The Goodbye; The 
Picnic; Unto Such Glory; A Saturday Night and The 
Man who Died at Twelve o’Clock. “This latest volume 
of Mr. Green’s plays,” writes Barret H. Clark. “is a gen- 
uine contribution to his epic picture of Blacks and 
Whites of that vast coastal plain of North Carolina, 
which he has so brilliantly interpreted.” 

Sicns ALONG THE Trait. By William H. Carr, De- 
partment of Education, The American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 

Nature enthusiasts will want to know about this at- 
tractive pamphlet telling of the museum nature trails at 
Bear Mountain, New York. The booklet is a fascinating 
account of how trails may be packed full of interest for 
the hiker through the use of labels and signs. 


Mayor Sport FUNDAMENTALS. By Charles E. Hammett. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $2.00 


This book presents in compact fo-m methods of coach- 
ing which have been successful and information which 
will be of value to coaches. One section of the book is 
devoted to psychology; the other to practical work on 
field and floor with very definite suggestions for essen- 
tials for successful teams in football, baseball, basketball 
and track. 


BETWEEN CAMPING SEASONS. The Gibson Publications, 
14 Avon Road, Watertown, Mass. Price, $.65 
This booklet is one of the Monthly Library on Camp- 
ing edited by H. W. Gibson, which began in April 1927. 
Each subject of the series is presented from a theoretical 
as well as practical point of view, and methods, programs, 
hints and workable suggestions form an important issue 
of each volume. Between Camping Seasons (the October 
number) not only contains suggestions for various activi- 
ties, but has a number of poems on the out-of-doors. 





Selecting Workers 

(Continued from p. 98) 
plied to women instructors to cause us to decide 
to continue our study with the Downey Tests an- 
other year. Positive correlations, small but sig- 
nificant, were found to exist between success and 
simple cancellation tests. Again we are continu- 
ing our study. 

Probably the most fruitful field yet unexplored 
is that of the correlation of success and games 
knowledge tests. This year’s leaders are being 
chosen with a games knowledge test as a part of 
our examination for candidates. 
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STOP LOOK LISTEN | 
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A REAL PLAYGROUND SLIDE—maide for either portable or stationary installation. 
- It is absolutely ALL-METAL (for playground or swimming pool); does not have a particle of wood in its construction; all castings are hot-galvanized; 
sliding bottom of either lard galvanized ingot iron, or of patented steel that is rustless, stainless, and unaffected by salt-air or water. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, INDIANA | 
Playground and Recreation | 
| 








Penn State Summer Session 
July 2-August 10, 1928 


A Four Summer Program 


Association of America 


in 
Physical Education JosepuH Lee, President 
and Joun H. FIntey, First Vice-President 
Athletic Coaching WiLL1AM KENT, Second Vice-President i 
Study in comfort in the Heart of Ropert Garrett, Third Vice-President | 
Pennsylvania’s Beautiful Mountains. “ — r | 
. . ISTAVUS 4 
Special Bulletin ready. Address onipaaigtenrelind teas iliagbsiaesescel 
Howarp S. BraucHeEer, Secretary | 


Director of the Summer Session, 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butterworth, 
Moline, Ill.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur 























H DO YOU NEED 

Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley, 

i Courses, Help in Play Organization N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J.; John H. 

i and Production am : a ae ap ae , . 

if ? A Drama Magazine ? Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York, N. Y.; Robert 
rh Write Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. 

t DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA Charles A. Guodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, 

i 59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Wash.; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Francis de Lacy } 
: Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, Me.; 
i 2 Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; H. McK. Landon, Indian- 

i OFFICIAL ATHLI ‘ Ri LES ANI HANDBOOK ol the Ama- apolis, Ind.; Mrs. Charles D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn.; Robert 

i ture Athle C1 Union bi =e l a S. Spalding’s Ath- Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Edward E. | 
F letic Library, , NO. 117R. , Published by the Ameri- Loomis, New York, N. Y.; J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass.; 

i can ports Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, 

‘i New York. Price, $.29 Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; Miss Ellen Scripps, La 

i Jolla, Cal.; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, Ill.; F. S. Titsworth, New 


i The general athletic rules of the A. A. U., rules for 
swimming, diving and water polo, boxing, wrestling, 
i gymnastics, handball, volley ball, women’s athletics and 
; other sports are to be found in this handbook. 











York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Washington, D. C.; 
J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; John G. Winant, Concord, N. H.; 
Harris Whittemore, Naugatuck, Conn. 
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HILL-STANDARD Co. 


EST. 1900 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers 
Swimming Pool 


and 
Bathing Beach Sports /f. - 
Apparatus 
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Better . . . Safer Playgrounds! 





HOLESOME fun—with variety — 
and with complete safety! These three 
essentials of playground equipment are 
found in EverWear Playground Apparatus. 


EverWear has been the standard for 20 
years; used in leading schools the country 
over. Sturdy and durable — making it far 
more economical. You select from 127 items 


— all of them good. 


Let us help you plan your playgrounds to 
take care of the largest number of children. 
We maintain a special planning service with- 
out obligation to you. Our experience will 
mean the utmost of use from every item 


you select. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


EverWearJunior 


APPARATUS FOR THE HOME 


Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the same 
high quality. There are 27 items in this 
line, including swings, slides, see-saws, 
merry-go-rounds, ocean waves, giant strides, 
merry-wave-strides, combination outfits 


and kindergarten outfits. 


Send for Catalogs: 


Catalog No. 20 tells you all about the 
standard EverWear Playground Apparatus. 
Catalog No. 20-A tells of the EverWear 
Junior Playground Apparatus for the Home. 


Ask for the one you want. 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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